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 alaiala MUSEUM, BLOOMSBURY. 


EVENING OPENING. 

During the month of JULY, the GALLERIES usually Open from 
§to 10 p.m. will be Closed during those hours for oo to the Electric 
Light Plant, and will be OPEN from 6 to 8 p.m. instea 

E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, Principal Librarian and Secretary. 

British Museum, 26th June, 1894. 


\ YPE- -W RITING.—Authors’ MSS., Plays, 
eviews. and all Manuscript promptly and accuratel TYPE- 
WRITTEN. Bane ld. per Folio (72 words), or for 5,000 avers and 
over 9d. i=s 1,000. ‘Specia ial terms for Carbon Duplicates. —H. B. Fen- 
wick, 11, Buxton-road, Chingford, Essex. 


\YPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 


Views, —, Legal, or other Articles, COPIED with accuracy 








OYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY.—HOWARD 
MEDAL (Bronze) and 201.— The e following is the subject of the 
Essays for the Howard Medal of 
Layee and Industrial | Schools of that class, in their Rela- 
tio! Crimes, after Convic- 
tion, cy ‘Training of Juvenile Offenders, together with the Nature and 
Extent of their Influence on the Diminution or Increase of Crime 
nerally. 
ys should be sent in on or before June 30, 1895. 
The Medal will be awarded in Novi ~egen 1895. 
Farther particulars 
the Society, 9, Adelphi- Serrae, Strand, Londen, we 


OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY. 


—The Public is urgently warned against answering ad verti 








d at the Office of 





an Duplicate Copies.—Address Miss E. 
Ticar, 23, Maitland P Park. villas, Haverstock-hill, x. W. Established 1884. 


YYPE-WRITING, in best style, 1d. per folio. 
Customers please note change of address.—Miss Giappine. 23, 
Lansdowne-gardens, 8. Lambeth, S. W., late of 243, South Lambeth-road. 


KETCHING from NATURE. Neighbourhood 

of London.—For particulars apply to Miss Sopu1a Brave, who also 

undertakes Drawing for Reproduction. Morning Classes for Painting 
and Drawing as usual.—35, Albany-street, N. W. 








FRANCE.—The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULUGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


r “HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 

‘oprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster-row. The 
incareiee of Authors capably represented. Proposed Agreements, 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. MSS. placed 
with Publishers. ‘Transfers carefully conducted. Twenty-five years’ 
Bonu experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. 
‘onsultation free. ory: and testimonials from Leading Authors on 








RIVATE TUTOR capable of Cramming Militia 
Subaltern for LITERARY EXAMINATION in all subjects — 
Apply M. E., 27, St. George’s-place, Knightsbridge. 





inviting MSS., or offering to place MSS., without the personal recom- 
mendation of a friend who has ex rience of the aé vertiser or the 
advice of the Society. By order, G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
4, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
X. B.—The AUTHOR, the organ of the Sotey. is published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’s-buildings, E. C. 


RorAL SOCIETY of BRITISH A ARTISTS, 
uffolk-street, Pall Mall East, $.W.—10lsr EXHIBITION NOW 
OPEN daily from 10 to 6. Admission, One Shilling. 
ADAM E. FROCTOR, Hon. - Sec. 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 

COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIRST EXHI- 

BITION IS NOW OPEN, 5, Pall Mall East, from 10till6. Admission ls. 
Catalogue 1s. ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W'S., Secretary. 


GTOKE-ON-TRENT SCHOOL OF ART. 


HEAD MASTER.—The Committee require the Services of a duly 
ualified HEAD MASTER as and from the Coiamencement of Next 

—— —For particulars apply to the Hon. Sec., J. B. AsuweE tt, Stoke- 
upon-Tre 


N INSTRU CTOR WANTED by the BI RMING- 
HAM ATHLETIC INSTITUTE to take charge of the INSTITUTE 
CLASSES, and devote the whole of his time to the work. 

He must be a = lified Gymnast and able to Teach Fencing, Drill, 
ne Exercises, Figure Running, Wand, Dumb-bell, and Club Exer- 
cisi 

nN soarried man, having experience with gana Classes, preferred. 

Salary 1601. ee ee and capitation fee: 














AUTHORS’ CLUB.—Managing Committee: Mr. 
Oswald Crawfurd, C.M.G. (Chairman), The Right Hon. Lord 
Monkswell, Mr. Walter Besant, Mr. H. R. Tedder.—Particulars as to 
qualification for Membership may be obtained by Gentlemen desirous 
of joining the Club from Mr. G. H. Tuntne, Secretary, at the Clubhouse, 
No. 3, Whitehall Court, S W. 


GPECIAL SELECT AUTUMN TOUR to PALES- 
TINE and GREECE. 

The Rev. HASKETT SMITH, M.A., Editor of Murray’s Handbook to 
Palestine and Greece, is organizing a Special Select Party for a TOUR 
through Palestine and Greece, leaving England in the middle of 

limited. An early application for par- 








next. 
ticulars necessary. 
Address Rev. Hasxerr Sxrru, 92, Lexham-gardens, W. 


L 4 ¥ LEcsTféeuoéeéarRE S 


The LIVERPOOL BOARD of LEGAL STUDIES are prepared to 
receive applications by Gentlemen wishing to deliver, in Eepesl, a 
Course of TEN LECTURES ( mot Classes) on 

(a) EQUITY. 
(b) COMMON LAW. 

The mene will be consecutive, extending from JANUARY to 
JUNE. e, Fifty Guineas a Course, with an ee for travelling 
expenses. per Bi aes to be sent in on or before July 

ddress THe Hon. Secretary, Liverpool Board + Legal Studies, 
Law Library, Liverpool. 


Qity off WORCESTER 
PUBLIC LIBRARIAN, &e. 

The Council are ee to appoint a LIBRARIAN for the WOR z 
PUBLIC LIBRARY ti rE 

The Person appointed will be required to devote his whole time to his 
duties and act as Organizing Secretary under the Technical Instruction 
Acts, and as Secretary to the Victoria Institute. 

The Salary will be after the rate of 150/. per annum. 

Previous experience in a Public Library is desirable. 

Candidates must be over 25 years of age. 

Applications. stating age, | seg and previous occupation, &c., and 
accompanied by not mone than three testimonials, to be sent to me on 
or before the 10th July. SAML. SOUTHALL, Town Clerk. 
Guildhall, Worcester, 26th June, 1894. 


PBActicaL BOOKSELLER and STATIONER, 

aged ently given up business, desires position as TRA- 
VELLER, MANAGER: or LIBRARIAN. Good knowledge of Printing. 
Used to Travelling. Testimonials and references will bear any scrutiny. 
—Bena, Vi 6, Avenue Parade, , Accrington. 














if 
OPU LAR WRITERS of FICTION | wishing to 
secure the most extensive COPYRIGHTED PUBLICATION obtain- 
able in the United States, Canada, and elsewhere, should communicate 
with P. F. Cottier, 521, West Thirteenth-street, Now York City. 


Oo Gentlemen of cultured taste, spare time, and 

capital -FUR SALE, an established, High-Class, ILLU STRA’ TED 

PERIODICAL, Small outlay. no risk ; easiiy developed into splendid 
property.—Address A. N., 21, ‘Furnival- street, London, p BO. 


YPE-WRITING by CLERGY MAN’S 

DAUGHTER.—Authors’ MSS., &c., 1s. per 1.000 words; reduction 

long MSS. Type-written Circulars, &e, by Copying Process Authors’ 
teferences.—Miss Srxxs, 13, Wolverton-; gardens, Hammersmith. 








: nisin 
TY YPE- WRITING.— Literary, Scientific, and every 

_kind of MSS., Plays, &c, carefully and promptly COPIED by 
RAYNE & CO., 40. Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. Highest references, 
Private Room for Dictation. ‘Translations. Searches made. 


\YPE- WRITERS. —SECOND-HAND 
MACHINES, equal to new, FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, or LENT 
on HIRE. Machines Sold by Instalments on terms to suit purchasers 
Use of Machine taught free to hirers or purchasers. Remingtons, 
Yosts, Hammonds, Caligraph, Bar-locks, Fitch, &c., from £8. MS Copied 
mith accuracy and — at lowest ae Highest references. Illus- 
ogue free.—N. Tavtor, Manager, National Type-Writer 

&xchange, 74, Chancery-lane, London (Holborn end). aid 








tter only, with testimonials and references, to be 
otal in not later iben JULY 9th. J. ADAMS, Sec. 


DUCATION. —Particulars as to best University 

or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at Home or 

Abroad, may be obtained, free of charge, by sending a statement of 
requirements to Rh. J. Beevor, M.A., 8, Lancaster-place, Strand. 


(GRANTHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
SCHOLARSHIPS, varying from 301. to 91 rannum, and tenable by 
Boarders for three years, will be COMPETED FOR first week in 
AUGUST. Seniors under 15; Juniors under 12.—Apply Heap Master. 


r 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL, 
(VICTORIA UNIVERSITY.) 
ROSCOE CHAIR OF ART. 

The Council invite applications for a PROFESSORSHIP of ARCHI- 
TECTURE. Fixed endowment, 375/. per annum, with share of Fees 
from and other 

The Professor will saaact Architecture Classes at the College, and 
will likewise act as Director upon the representative Managing Board 
appointed to conduct the newly constituted 

SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE AND APPLIED ARTS 
for the City of Liverpool, supported from funds set apart for Technical 
and Commercial Instruction. 

‘The appointment will be for five years, and the Professor will be 
re-eligible —Applications. with testimonials, must be lodged with the 
Registrar by or before JULY 2. 

For further details apply to the Rectsrnar, Univ ersity College, 
Liverpool. 


UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


LECTURESHIP ON CIVIL LAW. 
The University Court of the University of Glasgow will, at re peasy 
date, proceed to the nape of a LECTURER on CIVIL LAV 
The salary attached to the Lectureship has been fixed at 2001, per 
annum, and the oer is to date from Ist October next 
The Lecturer will be required to deliver ieee each Winter Session 
a Course of not less than Eighty tures. which shall be available both 
and Li Students and for Students qualifying for the Degrees of B.L. 
an 
Twenty tetas copies of applications and a should be 
lodged with the undersigned on or before 27th July 
ALAN E. CL APPERTON, 
Secretary to the Glasgow University Court. 
91, West Regent-street, Glasgow. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE. 
ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY. 
CHAIR OF ANATOMY. 

The Council of the College will shortly proceed to appoint a PRO- 
FESSOR to occupy the above Chair, recently rendered vacant. 

The successful Candidate will be required to enter upon his duties on 
October Ist 

The salary is 350]., with two-thirds of the fees. 

App! lications, accompanied by thirty copies of testimonials, should be 
sent to the undersigned not later than l4th July.—For further informa- 
tion apply to hk. N. KERR, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE. 
ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY. 
CHAIR OF CHEMISTRY. 

The Council of the College will shortly proceed to APPOINT a 
PROFESSOR to occupy the above Chair, recently rendered vacant. 

The successful Candidate will be required to enter upon his duties on 
October Ist 

Applications, accompanied by thirty copies of testimonials, with 
references, should be sent to the undersigned not later than 7th July 
—For further information apply to R. N. KERR, Seeretary. 


THE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.—A Literary 

Syndicate and Press Agency. ‘A Medium of Communication 
between Authors, Editors, and Publishers.” Advises upon, revises, 
and negotiates MSS. Interviews by appointment only.—Address the 






































Secrerary, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 





to Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster-row. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 
14, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W., 

Insert Advertisements in atl Papers, Magazines, &c., at the lowest 

| asalrsp prices. Special terms to Institutions, Schools, Publishers, 
ufacturers, &c., on application. 








MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


RINTING and PUBLISHING.—To AUTHORS. 

—Special attention given to the above. Estimates free. Accounts 

verified by Chartered Accountant.—Addres3 Manacer, Roxburghe Press, 
3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


ICTURE REPARATION or CLEANING 
effected with he halt fa — sa treatment, 
Studio, 4l, ’ Géacae street, Portman-square, W. 


[HE AUTOZTY?T SE COMPANY 


has the honour to announce the Publication of 
NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS BY 
ALBERT DURER, 


Repro2uced in Facsimile from Originals in the British Museum, and 
accompanied by Descriptive Text by SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 
Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 

“The British Museum Cees PAG epee in this volume, is,” says 
Professor Colvin, ‘‘a fai p ive survey of the 
several pee s of arene activity boy re “draughtsman and sketcher 
during all periods of his career. 

The Volume is Imperial Folio, Half-morocco, Plates Linen-Guarded and 
Interleaved. Edition 100 Copies. Price Six Guineas. 
The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE (New Edition), of 
184 pages, with illustrated Supplement, coniaining 68 miniature Photo- 
graphs of notable Autotypes. Post free, ls. 
“ Autotype: a Decorative and Educational Art.” 
New Pamphlet, free on application. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, New Oxford-strect, London. 

















Catalogues. 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


a oy! ee on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO. 87, SOHO-SQUARE. 


{OOD BOOKS.—NEW CATALOGUE just ready, 

J post free. Good and scarce items in Ruskin, Meredith, Hardy» 
Lang, First Editions, &c., all cheaply priced.—Jones & Evans, 77, Queen” 
street, reet, London, E.C. 


GS cHOOL 











P RIdazZE S&. 





A New Edition of his CATALOGUE of BOUND BOOKS, Corrected to 
Date, with Alphabetical and Classified Index, can be had, post free, on 


application to 
EDWARD STANFORD, 


Educational Publisher and Bookseller, 


26 and 27, Cockspur-street, London, S.W. 
es 1s. Sf Se 
Dealers in Old and Rare Rooks. 

Now ready, CATALOGUE No. 77, LATEST PURCHASES. 
Post free, Sixpence 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 


Rees 8s 





Bb ¥. ews 








Now ready, 


A GENERAL CATALOGUE 
of BOOKS and MSS., in 1 vol. 8vo. with 15 Illustrations of fine Bind- 
ings, &c., cloth, gilt lettered, price 5s 

This Catalogue comprises nearly 5.000 Entries, arranged under Sub- 
jects, and provided with an ample Index. 

“Their establishment at 29. New Rond-street and their varied and 
well-arranged stock are no new things; and their Catalogue should he 
not only a handbook to the purehaser, but an aide-mémoire to the student 
To the would-be bibliographer, remote from literary centres, and seek 
ing vaguely for trustworthy authorities, we can conceive that it might 
serve as a liberal education."—Saturday Review, May S ae 

“It is one of the best English Catalogues we have 

Manchester Gierdion June 12, 1804. 


29, New Pond-street, London, W. 
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B OOKS—PORTRAITS.—CATALOGUE of The Collection of Engravings of ADRIAN HOPE, Esq. Celebrated Pictures by Sir Joshua Rey 
Better-Class SECOND-HAND BOOKS and ENGRAVED BRITISH M5585. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS Cabhay. the — of the Rone y By the he Beak AR y 
POrccialities ; Americana’ -Antiquarian— Australiana —Dramatic—Early respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, desean Me 
Printed—First ‘aitions of ‘Ancient and Modern Writers, Cruikshank, | 2t their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on TUESDAY, bo igen CHRISTIE, MANSON & W003 | 
owlandson, Bewick, &c.—Best Library Editions and Hand- | July 3, at 1 o'clock precisely, the valuable COLL: pals way pectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION reer 
somely-Bound Books. SS Of SE Se ek) ee eee oid alia their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James's-square, on SATU J oREP 
U. Maces, Bookseller, 159, Church-street, Paddington, London, W. Masters by it; Morghen, Mallet, a fk a ng: lo a -S “Haect Jul ke atl o'clock, the celebrated PORTRALT Of the COU RDAt nema 
A ’ ae » engray acobi and 8S. W. nolds, f 
OWES BOOK BARGAIN &,| Bembzandt in the fre nes kito & valuable COLLECTION of whom’ it was painted, also a fine whoie-leagth Portentt oy samy xm and ot! 
L . | PROOF ENGRAVINGS after LANDSEER, sold by order of the Exe- | bread, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and a wnolevength Portrait of qilton 
cutors of Mrs, BARTON, deceased, late of Caldy Manor, Cheshire; Rertié, Barl of Lindsay, by Van Dyck. from the Collenie. on eet seeend 
Punch. 4 well-bound years (old or modern), clean as new, the lot 20s. | Mezzotint Portraits after G. Romney, and a few Engravings from | Mrs BRIGHT, of Stocks House, ig. Other beautiful Portrait traite— 
—Cassell’s History of England, 9 1 vols., strong half-calf, 25s. (cost | Other Private Sources. Sir J. Reynolds, ¢ Gainsborough, Romney, and Sir P. Lel pinding 
6l. 10s.).—Collection of 550 Uld English and Foreign Stamps in old 4to. May be viewed, and Catalogues had. from Ireland ; ¢ Madonna di Loreto, by Raffael! 
Album, 2. 10s. ete ey sony — set, nice half- ae hy bow inal Picture etakenf bead ietee of ig) a 1 Popolo Mey 
14. 1ds.—Art Journal, i0 years as Issued. mice as mew, 30s 3. | Silver Plate, the Property of the late Mrs. BARTON, and seed, reer ae 
i perty of the late Mrs. Right Hon. the EARL NDSAY, deceased, 7 
Libraries Purchased.” ernie orcs ieaie Old English Silver, the Property of a Gentleman. oe removed from ‘leg 
Cuar.es Lowe, a wp Detier, New-street, Birmingham. ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS —  * 
stablished over 40 years. respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, hua , 
pancake anon Ree iiaren Raen cece WY YT Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on WED) INES: Sir Jos Rey we orp po aba rtrait of Lady Betty of B 
URPLUS ae, be ee ee eee Te NANTON, deceased tase of E 
EN the Property o: late oO 
S Caldy Manor, Cheshire, inclading Bread Basket, Entrée Dishes, Sauce MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOO0Ds | 
IBRARY apy ee their Great “tooms," King-stree os we ev eaquare part . ore 
4 marly ms, t 
L orks and Spoons, and other Useful and Ornamen’ uly 7, at Boece precisely, ‘the celebrated PORTRAIT we me # NIV 
BLANE 
yolume 


variety of Plated Articles. Also a COLLECTION of OLD ENGLISH 

SILVER, the Property of a GENTLEMAN, inclading a fine large Berry ; —— wow hes by = u r JOSHUA REYNOLDS in rT, , 80 Well 
M T " 

BOOKS fonteith, and Two-Handled Cup and Cover, tem; aeere ar Pir aunt reen and Reynolay 


large 
See oe qed temp. ery gash =i able le Candlesticks 0 =i 
is XV. design—a t of Four jars, richly c' 
NOW OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. Tamerie—a Service of Ten Dozen Plates and Dishes, with gadrooned | ,,Jhis Picture is one of the best preserved of the great Paine, 
borders, chiefly by F. Kandler, temp. George Il.—and Cups, Bowls, ‘ 


Candlesticks, Sauce Boats, Tea Services, &c. 


















Mode 
Old French Decorative Furniture, Porcelain, and Object The 3 
the late DO GEL form 






A Biberon of the Faience de St. es rom the Collection 
A NEW CLEARANCE LIST of the late JOHN MALCOLM, Beg. of Poltalloch, Majolica, COUNTESS of ASHBURNHAM. 
(76 pages) sent gratis and post free to any address Limoges Enamels, and numerous other Sixteenth Century ME 
; Objects from various Collections. ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOOD: : 





The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HIS- ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS | for (oe King etiee hae » ~A~- sua, on TUaNAt at lol 
TORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. 4 pectfully give notice that they will SELL ed AUCTION, at | July 10, at 1 o’elock ek preciel by order of of the Resid | 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James's- be bores THURSDAY, FRENCH DECO! ag fk LAIN, an ony by the | 

July 5, at 1 o'clock precisely, a BIBERON of the  PATENCE de ST. of ART, Fanaa ny tae » B-~ eta pownn IN, and Gila ranging 















































| 
| 
Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, PORCHAIRE, from the COLLECTION of the late JOHN MALCOLM, 
: 3 . | keq of Poitalloch, “Majolica, Limoges Enamels. and numerous | ASHBURNHAM, comprising Old Freneh Clocks, Candelabra, andCande May! 
and SPANISH BOOKS. 7, sticks—a Pair of Gourd-shaped Vases of Kare Old Chinese Porcelain, 
other Sixteenth Century objects from various Collections ; fine Urbino | Sith Louis XV. Ormolu Mounts—a act Louis XIV. Table and Pair on rece 
steam es and aaeee! ages he moges Enamels, at ‘_ Sixteenth ‘ie with Chased Ormolu Mounts, purchased at the fan — 
Books Shi to rts of the World at Lowest Rates. Objects of Art, the Property o: . “s rT 
sii = Tudor House, Ham wtond ; "also interestin, Historical Min Miniature Por- of the Marechal Due de Richelles. hes s XVI. VL ed and The va 
traits by Isaac and Peter Oliver, Hilliard, S. Cooper, and others, former! * 
at Sheriff Hu ton Park, aor orks mire, by order of Executo rs as aa E 
* . Collection 0: xteent! Noe ° ani niatures, the 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, oo ae ee dN. TLEMA N Lim Lene on oer ee ure ni ares, | 
Yentury Art Objects, a large Go! on of Queen Mary an ia 
30 to 34, New Oxford-street, W.C., old Stvres Dessert Service, a) apple gree a round, nd, pal nted with flowers aud | Poreeiain— Ancient Chinese Cloisonne. ud Seupetenn ‘Vane alta a Fy 
241, Brompton-road, S.W., and 48, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. sips rms —s gros bleu ound, ma, pala with figares by eientel Cuore Bo Axe ee ee ee ee eee a t+ 
241, Pp , S.W., , $ , EC. i ri Property ot " OHLEMAN AN; Lt gro ped capital specimens A gester, a and other Porcelain, including several Tea, Dinner, and Dessert ah 
ti) évres Porcelain from vate Sources; a set of five o! elsea 
OOK PLATS, EX-LIDRIS.— FOR, SALE, | {ius i oar vatange wg Sica ee fate a 
ny rare Examples and upwards of 15 rly ed, a rice ; Pro ity 0! aLA a fine ir 0: an Vases and Covers, wit! 
separately. None sent on approval.—K. J. Parxer, 204, High Holborn, | me ellison powdered blue ground, 44 inches high, and a set of three Oriental nage Bye Porcelain, m4 | yoga Furniture pA 
WC. old Japon Vases and Covers, and] oat Beskere of unusual a rasa : of the late W. J. GOODE, Esq. de Jean 
the Property 0 L 0: nels of 0) russels Austria 
=? Tapestry, with subjects illustrating the story of Cephalus and Procris, ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS Hla 
IBER STUDIORUM.—WANTED to PUR- Isabe! 
ea = ‘ | the Property of a GENTLEMAN ; S set of = Panels of the same, respectfully give notice that ther will SELL by AUCTION, ¢ Texts o! 
gen Went tar "ules an, Meron Tiwtaean’ | Hancnis Ay Sake att odes Aaa Sues" | lr Cha kerme ageres ce semeeatare fa Men 
Bonneville ; East Gate, Winchelsea ; Interior of a Church.—Particulars, ae Pee ee eee eee eee Tapestry an —— duly Mand eet Bak at i oelock p pre cisely, the he valuable col or 
. ~ , , ° aad pe = ‘ ‘ 
with lowest price, to Wm. Warp, 2, Church-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. A Small Collection of Objects of Art, the Property of the late DECORATIVE smpsten?, comprising a ar decease, ited Henry " 
RITISH MUSEUM,— ASSYRIAN SCULP- aoe Se gg Spin Chinese ce Carvings sin Jade, Rock Crystal, Agate, Lapis Lavull and ob Many 
TURES. ER poate ey | Ae ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSTON & WOODS terials—numerous Specimens of Chinese Crackle Porcelain it teenth ¢ 
Also reduced Facsimiles 43 = unique and beautiful = ‘Garden Scene,” respectfully give notice that they wil i by AUCTION, at great variety of form and co colt Nankin and Enamelled Chines Works | 
nged Human-headed Lion and Bull, &c. Modelled from the famous | their Great Rooms, King-st Jame’ THURSDAY eeege ary Bronzes and Lacquer Work—Chinese Cloisouné illustrat 
Nineveh Sculptures, and made in porcelain. (parian). | July 5, at 1 o'clock precisely, & a small COLLECTIO TON. of OBJECTS of | Enamels—Miniatures—and a variety of other Objects of Art—Decon- Painting 
“ Interesting and faithful reproductions.”—Athenaum, October 7, 1893. | ART, the Property of Lady EASTLAKE, deceased, including a Della | tive Furniture, including = Cabinet exhibited at the Paris Exhibition, 1 
Deseriptive Prospectus on application to ALrrev Janvis (Sole Pub- | Robbia Plaque with the Madonna and Infant Christ, and a Circular | 1967, also a Figure of Psyche in Statuary Marble by Botticelli. nem ge 
lisher), 43, Willes-road, London, N.W. Faience Plaque by Ghiberti. gars 
st T) = " a ae FAMOU! 
HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. The Fountaine Heirlooms from Narford Halt. Collection of Crinese res ie marty EW Walkin Boni 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Lea. 50, Le.denhall-street, ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS SHAW, Esq. : May be 
which respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at on receij 
t a rte on mes with perfect | their Great Rooms ‘Kin “street, St. James’s-square, on FRIDAY, ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
reedom. Sixpe JV xced scsloccenat a — July 6, at 1 o'clock precisely (by order of the Trustees), 2 FURTHER respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, « 
= eee: PORTION of the FOUNTAINE HEIRLOOMS, removed from Narford | their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on THURSDAY, The Co 
© LET, HOUSE, ten minutes from District | Hail, Norfolk, comprising old Nankin Vases, Beakers, Bowls, and other | July 12, at 1 o'clock, a choice COLLECTION of CHINESE CARVINGS LEW 
Porcelain—Carvings in Ivory—Miniatures—old French and 07 in Jade and Rock ‘Crysta tal, and a Few Specimens of Rare Chinese the la 


it lose to tram, thirty-th i f - 
Four a sa er pdicatocny Three Bltting-rooms, Store-room. good, well: ae oe aire es including ry os sicko or teased der h Enamelled iin ihe B many pig 2d (a son the Summer 
subject from Virgil by Xanto—Antique an nque Cento 8 | Palace at Pekin, the Property o 
po ge oats bape oat agreed eer ities en on bank of river ; perfect | 554 Camei. The Miniatures include Queen Elizabeth and Robert ote ME 








tube and gas throug en countr F pe ort monping hone; spanking | Devereux, Earl of Essex, by Hilliard—the ae of York, afterwards 
Hammersmith-terrace, W. Charles I., by I. Oliver—Richard Cromwel!, by 8. Cooper—and others | 7,» n0rtant Pictures and Porcelain, the Property of Her Grace street, 8 
by J Flatman and P. Oliver, &c.—old Dresden 2 and other Roxes— pe CAR LINE, DUCHESS MONTROSE. atlo'clo 
4 Carvings in Ivory—old Italian Bronzes—Indian Arms—a Pair of Louis ARO. of y GRAPH 
UNBRIDGE WELLS.—APARTMENTS in a! XIV. Black Boulle Caskets—an Oblong Table with Slabs of old French ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS of VAR! 
comfortably Furnisheéd House, seven minutes from §.E. Rail- | Marqueterie, by David de Luneville—a fine Italian Cabinet of Ebony— Letters 1 
| the celebrated Strawberry Hill Cabinet doigaos ae Horace Walpole— respectfully give notice that — . oa @ by y t | es 


to Mount Ephi -» 2, U - H 
Sage. spe lacceait 6, © a the Seasons, a Set of Four fine Marble Busts by F. Girardon. their Great Rooms, soy gag 8t. J 
se “yo Ast shop ‘important 6 COLLECTION of PIC- Cowper, 
er G P 


Tai Jirid e Wells. : 
nbridge We a at 1 o’clock preci 























q . 7, ES, the Property of 
3 The Fountaine Heirlooms from Narford Halt, TROSE, includ?ag Se Seven fine Works rks of Sir Joshua : Reynolds, viz, laly Mrs. 2A 
Sales by Auction ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS | Smyth and he dren, Lady Gertrude Fitzpatrick se Sylvia Mrs ¥ Franklin 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at Tie eres ten , Mrs ownall, Nelly ‘ics, ‘The Strawberry of Goeth 
LE of A Sh hi 1 Great Ro King -street, St. DAy, | Girl, A Girl w several of which are engraved—fine Portraits Richard. 
SAL of rare Antique Shropshire and Sporting | their Great Rooms, King -stree agg of Madame Le Brun and Mrs rs Fischer, by. Gainsborough, R.A lai 
Prints—rare and valuable Collection of Coins—Service of Pewter July 6. at 1 o'clock (by order of ran Trustees), ILL 'MINATED ‘NAN: = ilto! Ariadne. he Magdalene, and Mrs. Mood N 
Plate with Shropshire and other Hall Marks—a fine Violin by an Old ; SCRIPTS, comprising a Book of Hours, executed for Eleonora, Duches G. Romney—-M ‘Sarrell,by ty Hoppher, R’A tielen on the Wall 
Master_and sone rare and scarce Books. including Shaw's Stafiondshire | of Urbino, by Giulio Clovia—Latin Bible, executed for Philip le Bel, <4 Troy sere Se "Engra Se Wonk by Bir F. Leighton, R.A.—A New- 
—High Life in London, &¢~Messrs HALL, WATEIMDGE & OWEN , King of France, fourteenth century Hours, executed for Margaret, | foundiand Dog and labo abbit, an Engraved Work of Sir E. Landseer, RA 
Care ee ee eer oe uc eeatle ae anlgue | “ours of Victoria Zarmesia, Duchess of Urbino—e beautiful French | —*d highly important examples of | G, Morin rE 
- % MS., fifteenth century— {vangelia Quatuor t.,a splen of the Vy. Collins, R. . » aU. _ 0 
ee eee ee eee: tenth century, executed for the ae III.—Hours, executed for =; me Cooke, R.A. H. Howard, R.A, y. Muller DAY, a 
B the Clifford family, thirteenth century, &c.—and King Henry VIII.’s 8. Cooper, R.A. F. R. Lee, R.A. & Vincent. LECTIO} 
oe ay age oy, —_ v peony Ag the _ “x4 own Prayer Book, printed on vellum, with his autograph inser tions F Goodall, RA. J. F. Lewis, R.A. PICTUR! 
useum eweis e froperty of a Lady ©, an an and MS. notes, and autograph inscriptions o neess it PBA. fe 
English Silver Plate of the late W. FULLER, Esq., and | Mary (afterwards Queen Mary), Catherine Parr, and her second husband, | Also s Pair of Old Chelece Poresiata be 5 2 ~ ey ry7t ext don, A. 
. Lord Seymour of Sudeley. nted with Boucher subjects—Five Pairs of Louis al afte 
others, — Candelabra, with Old Dresden porcelain figures—and a few our f 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS The Fountaine Heirlooms from Narford Hall, lice Rpceanns OF Fenoees: Wheatle 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at | ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON Ww D an 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-squar TUESDAY, | N & OODS , rs- 
ai Seunin ial te respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at | Zhe Cellar of Wines of the late HENRY DOETSCH, Es. , 


sy 3, at te oge precisely, betutiful debt 4S (sold by order of the their Great R Ki t Bt. J SATURDAY, Woops 
rustees of the Bowes Museum, Barnard Ca-tle), including a fine ir Great Rooms, King-st) a ames's-square, on SAT 
Emerald and Brilliant Necklace and pair of Earrings—a Ruby and July 7, at 1 o'clock’ precisel order of the ‘Trustees), PICTURES N ESSE. CHRIS’ ris, MANSON  comne 
Brilliant Necklace and pair of Earrings—a Sapphire and Brilliant from the celebrated FOU BN NE COLLECTION, removed from fully give notice that coos Behiid me TW LDA RSDAL, 
Brooch and pair of Earrings—and a Ring with a large Emerald “partes ag eof the “iegecd esa by a ANDREW lead ag Saiy, Great Rooms, King stree rn ponent eter of of 
the early of the last century, comprisin ollowin, rtai 
Worken Phe A eavins iain | Nymphs by | Executors), the CELLAR of ‘very fine OLD WINES, of upwar ES 











— Tralianes ae RS bs order of the Executors of Mrs. Work The Ch f Paris ant Bi Biel amie “ 
BARTOD ecease late oO} ‘aldy Manor, Cheshire. A small orks :—The Choice 0: las Stolen the phs, 
CASKET of JEWELS, the Empecty of a LADY of RANK, com- w. Etty, R A.—The First Earl of Portland, by H Rig d—Philp II. ot 1,000 dozens, of HENRY DOETSCH. Esq_, deceased, late Pekan “ rf 
rising Brooches — Bracelets— Earrings — Pins and Rings set with in and Portrait of Princess, afterwards Queen Elizabeth, by Sir Burlington-street, including East India. Utoroso, i Brown. posi 1870 WEDNE: 
Emeralds, Turquoises, Brilliants, Pearls, &c. JEWELS, the Pro- 8 ore, and other Historical Portraits—The Lake of Haarlem, Wineemen Boar’s Head Sherry. Claret: Chateau Giscours, ap ae gg 1 o'clock 
perty of a GENTLEMAN, comprising a Necklace formed of ten rows | looking out for the return of their Boats, and a View on the Brill River, | and 1875—Chiteau Lafite, ag 1965, 1870, 1874, and ST tateak 1, LIBRAR 
of Pearls—a Collet Brilliant Necklace—a Brilliant Cross—pair of single three fine works of J. Ruysdael—The Prodigal Son, by P. Rubens— | grange, 1870—Chiteau Larose, 1858, 1874, and gaa ums— lish Coun 
Stone Brilliant Earrings—and Brooches, Bracelets, Rings, and Pins set , Portrait of a Man, by Vandyck—A Lady ina Kich Dress, by Rembrandt | 1867, 1868, and 1870—Chiteau Léoville, 1870, in sigh ee ere ig 7 of First } 
with Brilliants, Turquoises, &c.—a Gold Hoop Bracelet with thirty. -six | —Two Heads of Boys, by F. Hals—The Elements, by D. Teniers—and | Chéteau Margaux. 1858, 1864, 1870. 1874, 1875. an coer 1835, and Graphic 
fine Erilliants—an Opal Necklace and other Jewels—old French Gold Examples of G. Cocques, P. Rreughel, C. Poelemburg, Francks, P. | schild, 1858 and 1870. Port of the vintages of 1820, 1827, 183!, Bt iy Tour in I) 
Boxes, Miniatures, Watches, and other Objects of Verti. Also old Wouvermans, &c—A Masquerade Scene, by A. Watteau—and Three Four hundred dozens of Champagne of the following 1814- er’s Ba 
ENGLISH SILVER PLATE, including a small Collection, sold by order Nymphs, by Boucher. The Italian Pictures include Il Diamante—Venus | vintages: Bollinger, 1874— Clicquot, 1880 and 1884—De sag wht ay 
of the Executors of WILLIAM FULLER, Esq., deceased, late of Stealing Cupid’s Bow, by Guido, the celebrated Picture from the Duke | Goulet, 1874. 1878, 1880. 1864, and 1880—Marceaux, 1864— Mumm. | —Goldsm 
Stoughton Grange, Guildford, and from other private sources. including  f Mantua’s collection, engraved “A Longhi—Portrait of a Man, by A. | 1874—Perrier Jouet, 1874— Pommery and Greno, 1880--an f ‘Old Scoteh or Ringle 
a set of Three ‘lea Caddies in Silver-mounted Tortoiseshell Casket, a | 4a Messina—The Dogana, Venice, by Guardi—and —— of Choice Hocks and Burgundies, and several dozens 0 Decoratiy 
‘Tankard, and set of Casters, temp. Queen Anne—old English Seal ‘Top P. Rordone Domenichino Schidon Whisk: the Jefferies 
and Rat-tailed Spoons and Table nn Waiters, Salvers, Cups, Cc. Dolee Palma Vecchio G. B. Tiepoto Samples may be had, on paying for the same, one week preceding r Cat: 
Bread Baskets, Forks and Spoons, &c. A. Caracci G m: Tintorett Sale, and Catalogs es at Messrs. oe Manson & Woops’ Offices; 
3. C King-street, St.  Sames'e- -square, S. 


May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 8. Conca 
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The valuable saree Ary ty fhe. late Sir JOSEPH 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
fe eT by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
W.C., on gta Se ey ae Two wo Following I Days, at 


street. Straw cisely, the valual e late Sir 
loge o'elock er precisely, rt., comprising & a Series oftt the paeunie Ornitho- 





Library of a Gentleman, removed from Barnsley. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
UCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY. July 18, and Two Following Days, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, a COLLECTION of BOOKS, — rising Hipkins on 
Musical Instruments— Dickens’s Works, Origi Editions — Shake- 
speare’ 's te % a and Fourth Editions— zine of Botany—The 
t's Industrial Arts—Punch, various vols.—and Works 





Ba 
ions ot John 
ie Pubic meant W orks on Natural History—the F First Baitions ot 


cidas, Poem: se in 
| ni na Tain Folio ShaltespearesAdditionally Illustrated Books— 
orks relating to and a fine Collection of Dramatic Por- 
W Standard Work in English at French Literature in handsome 
pindings—Books with Portraits, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had; if by post, on receipt of 
two stamps. 


ary of the late Rev. C. M. McNIVEN, of Oxted, 
=; Od he Library of the late Mrs. M. R. Naf Ona, BE, 
of Bournemouth. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
nd, W.C., — HURSDAY, July 5, and ‘Two Following Days, 

, the LIBRARY of the late Rey. C. MANNOUIR 
LIBRARY of the ae Mrs. M. R. 

pe! , comprising 
Nuremberg Chronicle (1493)— 





aoe of Chinese and other Drawings— 
Shakespeare's Works (1664)—Houbraken’s Heads —— Editions 
of Modern Authors—and Books in all Classes of Literatu 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may ve had. 








The exceedingly fine and valuable Collection of English Coins 
by the late HENRY WEBB, Esq.—First Portion. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
=. hg | by AUCTION’ at their House. No. 13, Wellington- 
W.C., on MONDAY, July 9, and Five Following have 
re dock, Saeaey the FIRST PORTION of the extremely fine and 
yaluable CO. OLL LECTION ‘of ENGLISH COINS in Gold and Silver formed 
by the late HENRY W: EBB, Esq., of Redstone Manor House, Redhill, 
ranging from the Conquest to the Reign of Queen Victoria. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of eight stamps. 








The valuable and extensive Library of HOWEL WILLS, Esq. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 

trand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, July 11, and Five Followin, 

_ at 1 o'clock ae A the valuable, extensive, and varie 
LIBR NT MSS. 


ARY of ANCI and PRINT phim woah ai by 
HOWE!. WILLS, rence, comprisin; oo eek 


of Flo 

USCRIPT BREVIARIES, MISSA OFFICES, HOURS, Anti- 
a Ribles, Psalters, and other Ancient Service Books, on Vellum, 
finel som: d for famous Personages, in- 
aud ing 2 Roman Breviary executed for Philippe d’Artois, Fifteenth 
Cen ury—Latin Bible written for Giovanni Bentivoglio, Fourteenth 
Century—The Courtenay Prayer k, Boba Se ae bar 

de Jean de Courcy, wiltten A.D. 1416—Hours executed for Phili 
Austria and Joan of Aragon, Fifteenth Centur: 2 ge ag execute tor 
Isabella of Scotland, Duchess of Burgundy, Fifteenth Century—MS. 
‘Texts of the Classics, ” &c., of the Fifteenth Cent: ury. 

PRINTED HORZ and OTHER BOOKS upon VELLUM, eo 
the Unique Quintilian of 1470—the First Aldine Petrarch. 1501, 
on Vellum—and the Vallumbrosian Missal, printed by Junta Pr 1503, 
Henry II.’s Oo Principes and other Productions of the 
Fifteenth Century Printe: 

Many little-known Tralian Poetical Tracts of the Early Part of the Six- 
teenth Century—a fine Series of Works on Palwography and Art—Rare 
Works on Music—Books illustrated by William Blake—Early Books 
illustrated with Woodcuts—an Edition of Theocritus, He an Original 
Painting on First Leaf by Albert Diirer, done for Bilibald Pirckheimer. 

la Books of Engravings and beh a pins of Great 
Britain and Hamming Birds—a Set Ruskin’s Works—Tuer’s Barto- 
lozzi, me eae: extra-illus' 


TK 
RAR Bs DID OLD BINDINGS, with ARMS of 
FAMOUS COLLEC’ 


— Dibdin’s Bibliographical Works — Litta 
Famiglie nals Monde Historica Germanica, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of six stamps. 








The Collection of Autograph Letters formed by the late Hon. 
LEWIS WINGFIELD; a Portion of the Correspondence of 


the late Mrs. ANNA JAMESON; and other Properties. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will Pag by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 16, and Two Following Days, 
e oe i pres isely, important and valuable ag of AUTO- 
TERS and peat DOCUMENTS, the Properties 

wy VARIOUS COLLECTORS, =F wh the Collection. of Autograph 
Letters formed by the ”, Hon. WIS WINGFIELD, consisting of 
of Li Nelson, Thackeray, Wellington, 

te.—Letters and Documents “signed by inal Beaton, Carlyle, 
Cowper, Henry VIIL., Elizabeth, John Locke, Duke and Duchess of 
Mariborough, T. Gray, Ruskin, Garrick, Byron, &c. ; Correspondence of 
Mrs. JAMESON ; interesting Letters of Washington and his Wife, 
Franklin, L fellow, Scott, N I, and a Portion of a Manuscript 
= very fine Holograph Letter ‘of Oliver Cromwell to his Son 











May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Engravings. 
MESSBS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on TUES- 

DAY, July 3, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a valuable COL- 
ION of ENGRAVINGS. WATER -COLOUR Ey and 
RES, from the Collections of the late T. AST: Esq , F.R.S. and 
Paae formerly ween; Keeper of the Records +t Tower of Lon- 
don, A. B. WIN , and others, including | Mezzotint Portraits 
after homie’ Romney, ‘oppner, &c.—valuable Theatrical Subjects 
and Portraits — Engravings after Bunbury, Rowlandson, Morland, 
Wheatley, and others, many in Colours and Fine States—Sporting Sub- 
and Caricatures— Water-Colour Drawings by Old and Modern 

rs—and Pictures. 


Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on receipt of stamp. 





Library of A. B. WINNALL, Esq. 
MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


UCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY. July 4, and Followin Day, at ten minutes ‘past 
recise re a@ valua ON of BOOKS from the 

LIBRARIES Sof A. BWINNALL — others, comprising Moule’s Eng- 
lish Counties, extra illustrated — Goya’s Etchin, hakespeare, Reprint 
¢ First Folio—Brough’s Life of Falstaff, in Criginal Parts—Hamerton ~ 
Paaphle Arts—Leigh Hunt's The Town, First Edition—Leech’s Little 
our in Ireland—Arnold’s Strayed Reveller—Ackermann’s Microcosm— 
ie RKartolozzi and his Works—Fielding’s ‘pag Jones, Plates by Kow- 
ison—Scott’s Waverley Novels. —~4> bd: rner and Cruikshank 
—Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, Pla: bn de be ’s Plain 
or Ringlets—Hawbuck Grange, First B Puldion "French Architectural and 
jn ~~ 9 Works — First tions of Dickens, ‘Thackeray, Lever, 


Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on receipt of two stamps. 





a all Branches of Literature, both English and Forei ign. 
Catalogues in preparation. 





Miscellaneous Books, including a Selection from the Flounders 
Institute Library, Ackworth.—Four Days’ Sale. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, ony po Ww. = on TUESDAY. 
July 3, and Three Following’ Days, at 1 o'clock, MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS. comprising Montfaucon, antiquite Ex liquée, “10 vols.—Cus- 
sans’s Hertfordshire, 3 vols — rmann’s Mittheilungen, 1855 to 1878— 
Astronomical Society’s Memoirs, 24 vols.—Nature, vols.—Words- 
worth’s Works, 11 vols—Landor’s Works. 8 vols. —Milton’s Works, 
8 vols. neat Works, 8 vols.—Morris’s Poems by the Way and 
Dream John Ball, 2 vols.—Petit Courrier des Dames, 25 vols.—L’Art 
de Verifier les Dates, 35 vols.—Combe’s Doctor Syntax, 3 vols —Egan’s 
Life in London—History of Norfolk, 10 vols.— Works on Angling, 
American Theology, and ks relating to the Society of Friends—Pub- 
lications of the New Shakspere, English Dialect, Spenser, Ballad, and 
other Societies, &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





MONDAY NEXT, 
Museum of Curiosities, Books, Pictures, §c. 


Mé. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, bee? street, Covent-garden, on 
MONDAY NEXT, July 2, at half t 12 o'clock precisely, the 
MUSEUM of the Rev. DE KEWAR Ww ILLIAMS, consisting of Dutch 
and other Paintings, Etchings, Engravings by Rembrandt, Wouver- 
mans, Stork, Vander Helst, Bartolozzi, and others—Curiosities, China, 
Bronzes, Coins, Minerals, Fossils—small Library of rare Books, Book- 
cases, China Cabinet, &c., without reserve—Guns, Swords, Daggers, 
Curios from the Soudan, &e. 


On view the Saturday prior 12 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had. 





“FRID. DA Y NEXT ‘ .— Photographic Apparatus. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King - street, Covent- garden, on 
FRIDAY NEXT, July 6, at ‘palf- past 12 o’clock precisely, PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC APPARATUS, comprising Hand, Studio, and other Cameras 
in many sizes, Lenses by Ross, Dallmeyer, and others, Shutters, Stands, 
Mounts, &c.—Electrical A ‘ies — Tel Opera and Field 
Glasses—and Miscellaneous Property. 


oh view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 














Faroe Y, July ‘6. —Forty New Microscopes, a number of 
Ce s, Objects by best Mounters, Lamps, and 
a in quantity of ‘Apparatus. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will include the above in 
his SALE by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, 
Covent-garden, on FRIDAY, July 6. 
On view — prior 2 till 5and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 








MONDAY, July 9.—Periodical Sporting Sale. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


ey ray —_ Rooms, 38, King-: weakens Covent-garden, on MONDAY, 
July 9 st 12 o'clock precisely, a CO. LECTION of OLD 
SPORTING ot TS, ENGRAVINGS, PICTURES, &c.—superb extra 
illustrated old Sporting Books—Sporting Curiosities—Guns and Cases 
Taek a words—Native Weapons—a quantity of Fishing 
le, &e 


On view the Saturday prior 12 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had. 





TUESDAY, July 10. 
The Valuable — re British aw Sormed by 
WELLMA 

ME. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, vent-garden, on 
it 12 o'clock precisely, the valuable 
COLLECTION of BRITISH, EPIDOPTERA, in unusually fine con- 
di: ‘ion, formed by Mr. J. R. WELLMAN, the result of upwards of forty 
years’ continuous work, and contained in three Mahogany Cabinets, one 
of 40 and two of 20 drawers each. The Specimens are ior the mest part 
labelled with full data. 


a view the day prior 10 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 


TUESDAY, July 10, at half- 





WEDNESDAY, July 11. 
Collection of Stuffed Birds and Animals, §c. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Soca en, on WEDN ES- 

DAY, July 11, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely, ne COLLECTION of 

DS LS, stuffed an mounted on stands, from 

an old French Collection—British and Exotic =x tera and Cole- 

optera—Butterflies in Papers—Animal Skins—Bi Gees — Shells— 
inerals—and other Natural History Specimens, Cabinets &e. 


On view the morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 





EXCHANGE KOOMS, 
NEW-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
R. MYERS has received instructions to SELL 
by AUCTION (absolutely without reserve), 
On TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, July 10 and 11, 
The GRAND COLLECTION of OLD ENGLISH CHINA, 
formed by the late JOSIAH SPODE, 
of Hawkes-yard, near Rugeley, 
isti of Speci of Chelsea, Bow, Plymouth, Worcester, 
Spode, Bristol, Nantgarw, Swansea, &c. 
Illustrated Catalog of the Aucti 
1, Union-passage, Birmingham. 











40, MAIDA VALE.—Paintings, Ivories, Triptychs, §c. 


ESSRS. FLOOD having sold the Residence, 
will SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, on July 4 and 5, at 
2 o'clock precisely, the valuable FURNITURE and EFFECTS, including 
capital Oil Vago, and Water Colours by and after g Artists, 
choice Ivories, the Four Seasons, &c , rare Triptychs, Curios, &c. 
Private view Monday prior. Catalogues of the AvcTionggrs, 8, West- 
bourne-grove, W. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
JULY, 1894. 

CARNOT. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

The FAILURE of the LABOUR COMMISSION. By Mrs. Sidney Webb. 

os Beare of AFRICA. (With a Political Map.) By A. Silva 


DELUSIONS ABOUT TROPICAL CULTIVATION. By Sir William 
Des Vooux, &.C.M.G. 

RELIGION in PRIMARY SCHOOLS. By J. G. Fitch. 

A NIGHT in INDIA. By Mrs. Logan. 


The ‘VIRGIN of the ROCKS.’ By Sir Frederic W. Burton, late 
Director of the National Gallery. 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS in CHINA. By T. L. Bullock. 


te OVERTHROW of the CHURCH in WALES. By Lewis 
a ee, Chancellor of the Dioceses of Durham, Exeter, and 
ochester. 


The ART of DYING. By Miss I. A. Taylor. 
COLLEGE DISCIPLINE. By L. A. Selby-Bigge, ex-Proctar. 


A pe of a BARBARITY. By the Right Hon. the 
Earl of 


The CEN weg of EDWARD GIBBON. By Frederic Harrison. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


‘HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents for JULY. 
HISTORY of ENGLISH POLICY. By Sir J. R. Seeley, K.C.M.G. 
ALSACE and LORRAINE. By Samuel James Capper. 
The PROSPECTS of LIBERAL REUNION. By T. H. 8. Escott. 


The PAPAL ENCYCLICAL on the BIBLE: a Reply. By the Rev. 
Father Clarke. 


INCIDENTS of LABOUR WAR in AMERICA. By W. T. Stead. 
The MESSAGE of ISRAEL. By Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D. 
The ARMENIAN QUESTION: II. In Russia. By H. F. B. Lynch. 
DO GLACIERS EXCAVATE? By Professor T. G. Bonney. 
HAMPSTEAD HEATH. By Phil Robinson. 
BEATIFICATION in the EAST. By L. M. Brunton. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. By A. D. Provand, M.P. 

London : Isbister & Co., Limited, Covent-garden, W.C. 


T H Ez Yee 
Contents. 


N E we R E ¥rEs w. 
JULY. Price One Shilling. 

The BUDGET of 1894. By the Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, M.P. F.R.S. 
BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. By H. H. Johnston. 
The REAL MADAME SANS-GENE. By A. D. Vandam. 
The ART of the HOARDING. Illustrated. 

1. Jules Chérét. 

2. Dudley Hardy. 

3. Aubrey Beardsley. 
SECRETS from the COURT of SPAIN. (III.) 
A DRAMATIC REALIST to his CRITICS. By G. Bernard Shaw. 
MUNICIPALITIES at WORK: I. BIRMINGHAM. By F. Doiman. 
gag YATES: an Appreciation and a Retrospect. By T. H. S. 











GILES DEARLOVE. By Lady Lindsay. 





CHESS. (With Problems.) By I. Gunsberg. 
London: Wm. Heinemann, 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 
‘HE H McA NET AR AR 


Edited by VICTORIA WOODHULL MARTIN. 
New Series. JULY. Now ready. 
The NEW EDUCATION. Sir H. E. Roscoe, D.C.L. F.R.S. M.P. 
The UNSOLVED RIDDLE. The Editor. 
The ee and LABOUR PROBLEMS. The Very Rey. the Dean 
of Ely. 


The POSITION of ANIMALS, Lady Burton. 

The VIVISECTION CONTROVERSY. Dr. Edward Berdoe. 

The HOME-LOVING WOMAN. Lady Violet Greville 

The ETHICS of the GREEN BAY TREE. W. H. Wilkins. 

INFANCY : its Perlls and Safeguards. Hugh R. Jones, M.A. M.D. 

A MODERN JAEL. Short Story. “Tota,” Authoress of ‘A Yellow 


Aster. 
And other Articles of Interest. 


Price One Shilling. 
Hutchinson & Co. Paternoster- row, E.C. 


NTATURAL SCIENCE for ‘Jur contains 


Prof, V. BALL’S ADDRESS to the MUSEUMS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 


And General Information relating to Museums. 
Price One Shilling net. 


Macmillan & Co. 





Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth, 23. 


OUNTAIN, MOOR, and LOCH. _Iilustrated 
by PEN and PENCIL, among the Highlands of Seotland on the 
Route of the WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY. With 230 Illustrations 
from Drawings made on the spot. 
London : Sir Joseph Causton & Sons, 9, Eastcheap. 


TEac HERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY OF 
SHILLING BOOK 


By W. T. LYNN, BA, = 
1, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 


or, the Principal Events recorded in the Hol Scriptures, arranged 
under their probable respective dates, with a D' ee eee giving 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on Englis' 

lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according hy Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


3. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Bio; = hical Studies in the Old and New rye 
Illustrated by $ ‘iews of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is ho; 
be found oa to all who are interested in the study of the 
Scriptures. 


Published by George Stoneman, 21, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 


——— 
Ready next week, Sixth and Cheaper Edition, Revised. 


The PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and 
GEOGRAPHY of GREAT BRITAIN. A MANUAL of 
BRITISH GEOLOGY. By the late Sir ANDREW C. 
RAMSAY, LL.D. F.R.S. Edited by HORACE B. 
WOODWARD, F.G S., of the Geological Survey. With 
a Geological Map printed in Colours, and numerous 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


Now ready, Sixth Edition, Revised to date. 


TOURIST’S GUIDE to the WEST 
RIDING of YORKSHIRE. Containing full particulars 
concerning all its principal Places of Resort and Interest. 
By the late G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.S.S. Revised and 
Edited by R. N. WORTH, F.G.S. With a Mapand a 
Plan of ieee Cathedral. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. (8tan- 
ford’s Two-Shilling Series of Tourist Guides.) 


The Series embraces, in addition to the above— 


Bedfordshire. | Kent. 
Berkshire. London (Round). 
Cambridgeshire. Norfolk. 


Channel Islands. | gomersetshire. 
Cornwall. | 
| 


Derbyshire. nim 

Devon, North. | y- 

Devon, South. |Sussex, 
Dorsetshire. | Warwickshire. 
English Lakes. | Wiltshire. 
Gloucestershire. | Worcestershire. 
Hampshire. Wye (The). 
Hertfordshire. | Yorkshire (E. and N.) 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. By the 
— i J. LOFTIE, B.A. With 29 Plans. Limp 


NORWAY. Willson’s Handy Guide. 
a Edition, with Corrections for 1894. 7 Maps. Limp 
cloth, is. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
Geographer to the Queen, 
26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, S.W. 





NEW NOVEL, BY 
THE AUTHOR OF ‘WEEPING FERRY,’ 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


PHIL HATHAWAY'S 
FAILURES. 


3 vols, 
By GEORGE HALSE. 


** Brilliantly written......A no 
less wholesome than delightful 
book.”-—Daily Telegraph. 

‘‘ May be recommended to those 
who like a novel whose tone is 
wholly pure.”—Gllobe. 


“Tt depends for its attraction 
upon no sensational incidents or 
revelations of social corruption...... 
The characters which figure in 
it are lifelike and strongly indi- 
vidualized.”—Leeds Mercury. 


MESSRS. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


PUBLICATIONS. 


—~—— 


POPULAR EDITION OF 
SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S 
LIFE of the Rt. Hon. 
W. H. SMITH, MP. 


With a Portrait and other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
COLONEL KNOLLYS’ 
LIFE of GENERAL 
SIR HOPE GRANT. 


With Selections from his Correspondence. 
With Portraits of Sir Hope Grant, and other 
Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 2vols, demy 
8vo. 218, 





SIXTH EDITION OF 
BEATRICE HARRADEN’S 


IN VARYING MOODS. Short 


Stories, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 





ONE-VOLUME NOVEL. 
JOHN BICKERDYKE’S 
A BANISHED BEAUTY. With 


Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 6s, 





AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
GEORGE DUNN’S 


RED CAP and BLUE JACKET: 


a Novel. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 258, 6d. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 
DOROTHEA GERARD’S 
The RICH MISS RIDDELL. In 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
BASIL THOMSON’S 
SOUTH SEA YARNS. With 


10 Full-Page Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 6s, 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 945. JULY, 1894. 2s. 6d. 
Contents, 
WHO WAS LOST and IS FOUND. Chaps. 5-8. 
SENOUSSI, the SHEIKH of JERBOUB. 


PLACE-NAMES of SCOTLAND. By John Stuart 
Blackie. 


MORE ABOUT the PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


The PROTECTION of WILD BIRDS. By Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 


The RED BODICE and the BLACK FLY. By 
A. Crawshay. : 

SIX WEEKS IN JAVA. By Colonel Sir H. Collett. 

SIDE-LIGHTS on the BATTLES of PRESTON and 
FALKIRK. By Professor Veitch. 

MEMORIALS of OLD HAILEYBURY. By Sir 
Auckland Colvin. 

AGRICULTURE TAXED to DEATH. 

IN ‘‘ MAGA’S” LIBRARY. 

The NEW AFRICAN CRISIS with FRANCE and 
GERMANY. 

DESTRUCTIVES and CONSERVATIVES. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 





London: Henry & Co. Bouverie-street, E.C, 


Edinburgh and London, 


Chatto & Windus’s New Novels, 


-_— 


The WHITE VIRGIN. By Geo, 
MANVILLE FENN. 2 vols. 

“It is all very exciting, and not in the least probable; but 
Mr. Fenn is an experienced writer of novels, and knows very 
well the style of fiction which fulfils a well-developed public 
demand. At all events, a critic will cheerfully own that his 
women are women, and not female psychological wonders, 
who bore the lowly creature man with conundrums as to the 
relations of the sexes.”— Glasgow Herald, 


A DAUGHTER of TO-DAY. By 
SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN, Author of ‘A Socia} 
Departure.’ 2 vols. 

“This is quite one of the cleverest novels we have read 
this season...... Elfrida is a splendidly executed portrait....., 

We have nothing but praise for the novel.”—Daily Chronicle, 


A SOLDIER of FORTUNE. By L. T, 
MEADE, Author of ‘ The Medicine Lady.’ 3 vols. 


‘* Phyllis is a really fascinating character.” 
Daily Chronicle, 


IN the FACE of the WORLD. By 
— ST. AUBYN, Author of ‘A Fellow of Trinity, 
2 vols. 
“‘ A wholesome and sweet novel, which should havea wide 
welcome.”—Glasgow Herald. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS, 
A WASTED CRIME. By D. Christie 


MURRAY, Author of ‘ Joseph’s Coat.’ 

“A narrative tragedy which, in virtue of the strength and 
finish of its portraiture, the delicate precision of its literary 
workmanship, and the inevitableness of its dramatic move- 
ment, takes a high place, not only among the novels of the 
year, but among the achievements of the admirable writer 
from.whom it comes. The concluding chapters of ‘ A Wasted 
Crime’ represent a good novelist at his strongest and best.” 

Daily Chronicle, 


RED and WHITE HEATHER. North 
Country Tales and Ballads. By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
Author of ‘God and the Man.’ 


TO HIS OWN MASTER. By Alan 
ST. AUBYN, Author of ‘ The Old Maid’s Sweetheart.’ 
“A readable and interesting novel.”—Athenaum, 


OUTLAW and LAWMAKER. By 
Mrs. CAMPELL PRAED. 
““A novel of bigh literary quality, remarkable power, and 
great, interest. Should be one of the most widely read 
novels of its year.”—Daily Telegraph. 


MR. SADLER’S DAUGHTERS. By 
HUGH COLEMAN DAVIDSON. 

‘«*Mr. Sadler's Daughters,’ according to the frontispiece, 
are exceedingly pretty and desirable young ladies, in baggy 
blouses and broad-brimmed sailor bats, and it is the usual 
thing with them—‘a little glow, a little shiver’—and they 
are in love, and young men with them, and Mr. Coleman 


Davidson’s story ends happily, as it should.” 
Black and White. 


The RED SHIRTS: a Tale of the 
Terror. By PAUL GAULOT. Translated by J. A. J. 
DE VILLIERS. 

“ Should any one desire to satiate his brain with the blood 
of the French Revolution !et him read ‘ The Red Shirts.’...... 
The book will convey better than any history—except Car- 
lyle’s—a picture of the miserable Inferno.”—Aorning Leader, 





MEMOIRS of a LANDLADY. By 


GEORGE R. SIMS, Author of ‘My Two Wives,’ &c. 
Post. 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6. 


The SAVOY OPERA and the 
SAVOYARDS. By PERCY FITZGERALD. With 60 
Illustrations and Portraits. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


““«The Savoy Opera’ promises a present interest and a 
permanent value...... In no sense does the work disappoint 
anticipation. Mr. Fitzgerald brirgs to his task not only 
a keen appreciation of the humours and conceits of words 
and music which have distinguished this special class of 
entertainment, but also exhibits in no meagre degree the 
cultured taste and confident judgment of a critic of ripe 
experience...... I would gladly linger over this timely volume, 
which contains a vast amount of information. It has special 
claims to attention, inasmuch as it is the first serious attempt 
to give a consecutive review of an operatic era of great im- 
portance.” —Sun. 





THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 
One Shilling Monthly. 


Contents for JULY, 189k. 


The ARTISTS. Translated from the Russian of the late V. M. Gar- 
shine, by Jessie Mackenzie.—A GASCON TRAGEDY.—The WOMEN 
of FICTION. By H. Schiitz Wilson.—The FOURTH ESTATE by @ 
Fellow of the Institute of Journalists —““DUKE” COMBE. _ By H. 
Lacey.—A LADY’S LIFE in COLOMBIA. _ By Barbara Clay Finch— 
REMINISCENCES of the ‘‘ MAFASSAL” LAW COURTS of BENGAL. 
kky A. D. Bolton.—The DOG in BRITISH POETRY. By R. Maynard 
Leonard.—MISSUS and I. By the Rey. Alan Brodrick.—The CATA- 
COMBS of PARIS. By Neil Wynn Williams.—COMIC OPEKA in 
ENGLAND. By Sylvanus Urban. 





London. CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


WITH R. L. STEVENSON IN SAMOA. 
GLEAMS OF MEMORY. By James Payn. 
NEW SERIAL STORY, 

A FATAL RESERVATION. 
NOTICE._The CORNHILL MAGA- 


ZINE for JULY contains the first of a Series of Articles 
by James Payn, entitled ‘GLEAMS of MEMORY: 
with some Reflections’—also the opening Chapters of a 
New Serial Story, entitled ‘A FATAL RESERVATION,’ 
by R. O. Prowse—and the following Articles :—‘ WITH 
R. L. STEVENSON in SAMOA’—‘The STORY of 
‘LIZA BEGG ’—‘ The PIONEERS ’—‘ ORCHID HUNT- 
ING in DEMERARA’—‘MATTHEW AUSTIN,’ by 
W. E. Norris,’ Chaps. 25-28. 

Ready this day, at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’, 

price Sixpence. 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE DICTIONARY 


OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 


Ready this day, price 15s. net, in cloth; or in half- 
morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
Vol. XXXIX. (MOREHEAD—MYLES) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
*,* Vol. I. was published on January 1, 1885, and a further 
volume will be issued quarterly until the completion of the work. 


Note.—A Full Prospectus of ‘ The Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ with Specimen Pages, may be had upon appli- 
cation. 


Now ready, SECOND and ENLARGED EDITION, 
royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY 
OF THE REFORM CLUB. 


(Printed for the Members) with Revised Historical 
Introduction. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘WHERE TOWN and COUNTRY MEET.’ 
At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


RICHARD DARE. 


By Mrs. ALFRED BALDWIN, 
Author of ‘ The Story of a Marriage,’ ‘Where Town and 
Country Meet,’ &. 
“ Admirably told, and thoroughly wholesome in tone and 
tendency throughout.”—Daily Telegraph. 


STANHOPE of CHESTER: a 
Mystery. By PERCY ANDREAE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ Any person wishing to remain very wide awake during 
the small hours must begin this story about 11 P.M., and in 
an hour bed will have lost all its temptations.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


NEW VOLUMES of SMITH, ELDER & CO.’s 
POPULAR 2s. AND 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


Ready this day, feap. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; 
or limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. 
DARK: a Tale of the Down Country. 


By Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON, 


Just published, feap. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; 
or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d, 
FROM ONE GENERATION to 


ANOTHER. By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author 
of ‘ With Edged Tools,’ ‘ The Slave of the Lamp,’ &c. 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND 
HOLIDAY READING. 

*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be 
happy to forward, post free on application, their CATALOGUE 
of Publications, containing particulars of Works by— 

W. M. Thackeray. |The Author of ‘ John Her- 
Robert Browning. ring.’ 

Mrs. Browning. James Payn. 

John Addington Symonds. 'H. Rider Haggard. 

Mrs, Humphry Ward. ‘Stanley J. Weyman. 
Mrs. Oliphant. ‘Henry Seton Merriman. 
Sir William Muir, K.C.8.I. Hon. Emily Lawless. 
Matthew Arnold. ' George Gissing. 

Leslie Stephen. Hamilton Aide. 

Miss Thackeray. Anthony Trollope. 

Sir A. Helps. Holme Lee. 

G. H. Lewes. Mrs. Gaskell. 

The Author of ‘Molly The Sisters Bronté. 

Bawn,’ The Author of ‘ The Game- 
W. E. Norris. keeper at Home.’ 

And other Popular Writers, 


London : 
SMITH, ELDER & Co, 15, Waterloo-place, 8,W. 





MACMILLAN & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_—_~——_ 


ASPECTS of MODERN STUDY. 


University Extension Addresses by LORD PLAYFAIR, 
Canon BROWNE, Mr. GOSCHEN, Mr. JOHN MORLEY, 
Sir JAMES PAGRT, Professor MAX MULLER, the 
DUKE of ARGYLL, the BISHOP of DURHAM, and 
Professor JEBB. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Benjamin 


KIDD. Fourth Thousand. 8vo. 10s, net. 


The JUNGLE BOOK. By Rudyard 
KIPLING. With Illustrations by J. L. Kipling, W. H. 
Drake, and P. Frenzeny. Eighth Thousand. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘‘ Mr. Kipling has added to his 
long roll of successes a most wise and delightful book.” 


ATHEN_£UM.—“ We tender our sincere thanks to Mr. 
Kipling for the hour of pure and unadulterated enjoyment 
which he has given us, and many another reader, by this 
inimitable ‘ Jungle Book.’” 


The CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT. Edition de 
Luxe. 40 vols. super-royal 8vo. 6s. per vol. net. 


Vol. 19. The LIFE of KING HENRY V. 
Vol. 20. The FIRST PART of KING HENRY VI. 


LIBRARIES in the MEDIEVAL 


and RENAISSANCE PERIODS. The Rede Lecture 
delivered June 13, 1894. By J. W. CLARK, M A.F.S.A., 
Registrary of the University, and formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


HALF CENTURY of CONFLICT. 


By FRANCIS PARKMAN. 2 vols. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 15s. (Completing the Edition of Parkman’s 
‘Collected Works,” in Twelve Volumes. Crown 8vo. 
7s, 6d, each Volume.) 


SHORT HISTORY of the ENG- 


LISH PEOPLE. By J. R. GREEN. Illustrated Edi- 
tion. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE 
NORGATE. Part 34. Super-royal 8vo. 1s, net. (Vols. 
I., II., III., super-royal 8vo. 12s. each net.) 


MACMILLAN’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
LADY WILLIAM. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The CURATE in CHARGE. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo. 3s. éd. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 417. JULY. Price 1s, 
Contents, 
1, PERLYCROSS. By R. D. Blackmore. (Conclusion.) 
2, The FOUNDERS of the BANK of ENGLAND. 
3. LORD CHATHAM on the SURRENDER of SARATOGA, 


4, The BEGINNINGS of the BRITISH ARMY. II. The 
Cavalry. 


5. The WIT of MAN. 

6. SCHOLAR-GIPSIES. 

7. A VISIT to his PROPERTY. By a Small Landlord. 
8. MADAME du DEFFAND. 

9, A BIT of LAND. By Mrs. Steel. 


MACMILLAN & CO. London, 








LONGMANS & CO’S LIST. 


i 
A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 


MAJOR JOSHUA. By Francis 
FORSTER. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘“We have rarely met a novel by a new hand which is 
written with such careful restraint, and which, in a com- 
paratively short compass, is so full of meaning. There is 
humour in it also, and a vein of satire which is not too 
serious to be entertaining.” — Westminster Gazette. 

**Let those who appreciate a good novel, written with 
praiseworthy brevity and self-restraint, as well as with dry 
humour and abundant knowledge of the world, read ‘ Major 
Joshua.’ ”—Leeds Mercxry. 


NEW EDITION OF QUAIN’S ‘ DICTIONARY OF 
MEDICINE,’ REVISED THROUGHOUT 
AND ENLARGED. 


2 vols. medium 8vo. cloth, red edges, 40s. net, 


r r 

A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. 
Including General Pathology, General Therapeutics, 
Hygiene, and the Diseases of Women and Children. 
By VARIOUS WRITERS. Edited by RICHARD 
QUAIN, Bart., M.D. Lond., LU D. Edin. (Hon.), F.R.S , 
Physician Extraordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 
assisted by FREDERICK THOMAS ROBERTS, 
M.D. Lond., B.Se., and JJ. MITCHELL BRUCE, 
M.A. Abdn., M.D. Lond. 


COCK LANE and COMMON 


SENSE: a Series of Papers by ANDREW LANG. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

Contents.—Introduction — Savage Spiritualism — Ancient 
Spiritualism—Comparative Psychical Research—Haunted 
Houses — Cock Lane and Common Sense— Apparitions, 
Ghosts, and Hallucinations—Scrying or Crystal -gazing— 
The Second Sight—Ghosts before the Law—A Modern Trial 
for Witchcraft—Presbyterian Ghost-hunters—The Logic of 
Table-turning—The Ghost Theory of the Origin of Religion. 


ON the WALLABY; or, Through 


the East and Across Australia. By GUY BOOTHBY. 
With 8 Plates and 85 I!lustrations in the Text by Ben 
Boothby. 8vo. 18s. 
“This is the record of a singularly devious and original 
journey, and is full of freshness.” —Glasgow Herald. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a 
Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the 
Year 1893, 8vo. 18s. 

*,* Volumes of the ‘Annual Register’ for the Years 1863- 

1892 can still be had, 18s. each. 


CLIMBING in the BRITISH 


ISLES. Vol. I. ENGLAND. By W. P. HASKETT 
SMITH, M.A., Member of the Alpine Club. With 23 
Illustrations by Ellis Carr, Member of the Alpine Club, 
and 5 Plans. Fceap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
*.* Vol. II. ‘WALES,’ and Vol. III. ‘SCOTLAND,’ are in 
preparation. 


A CHAPTER of CHURCH 


HISTORY from SOUTH GERMANY: being Srcsngee 
from the Life of Johann Evangelist Georg Lutz, formerly 
Parish Priest and Dean in Oberroth, Bavaria. By L. W. 
SCHOLLER. Translated from the German by W 
WALLIS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


DAVID’S LOOM: a Story of 


Rochdale Life in the Early Years of the Nineteenth 
Century. By JOHN TRAFFORD CLEGG (Th’ Owa 
Weighver), Author of ‘ Heart Strings,’ ‘ Pieces in the 
Rochdale Dialect,’ kc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY MAY KENDALL. 


SONGS from DREAMLAND. 


By MAY KENDALL, Author of ‘ Dreams to Se'l,’ &. 
Feap. &vo., Ss. net. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
JULY. 
The MATCHMAKER. By L. B. Walford. Chaps. 35-38. 
POLAR BEAR SHOOTING on the EAST COAST of 
GREENLAND. By Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. 
The HAUNTED HOUSE. By Mary R. L. Bryce. 
The LICKING of the CLOCK. By Mrs. Alfred Baldwin. 
CHAMOIS HUNTING ABOVE the SNOW LINE, By 
Hugh E. M. Stutfield. 
The UNBIDDEN GUEST. By E. W. Hornung. Chaps. 8-1!. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
New York: 15, East 16th-street. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


—~— 


STANDARD WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 
The NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 


BRITAIN. By WILLIAM JAMES. In 6 vols. crown 
8vo. with numerous Portraits on Steel, 42s. 





The PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 


ANTOINETTE. With Sketches and Anecdotes of the 
Courts of Louis XIV., XV, and XVI. By JEANNE 
LOUIS HENRIETTE CAMPAN, First Lady-in-Wait- 
ing to the Queen. A New and Annotated Edition. In 
crown 8vo. 6s. with a Portrait. 


The LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON. 


By the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. In 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. with Frontispiece to each volume, 12s. 


The FRENCH HUMOURISTS from 


the TWELFTH to the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
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LITERATURE 


~~ 


Memoirs to serve for the History of Napoleon I. 
By Baron Claude-Francois de Méneval. 
Arranged and edited by his Grandson, 
Baron Napoleon Joseph de Méneval. 
Translated and annotated by Robert H. 
Sherard. Vols. I. and II. (Hutchinson 
& Co.) 

Tuts latest addition to Napoleonic litera- 
ture can hardly venture to challenge com- 
parison with the memoirs of Madame de 
Rémusat. In them we had an incom- 
parable portrait of the Emperor as he 
appeared to a penetrating and yet not un- 
charitable observer: the supreme military 
genius, the incomparable administrator, 
the confirmed conspirator, and the innate 
vulgarian. The accuracy of Madame de 
Rémusat’s recollections has been impeached 
in detail, but her pages must always re- 
main the chief source whence to derive a 
knowledge of the real Napoleon. Baron de 
Méneval, on the contrary, approaches his 
subject with uncritical idolatry. We read 
of a man ‘‘ free from all baseness, straight- 
forward, magnanimous, exempt from low 
passions, endowed with every kind of 
courage,” and much besides. These senti- 
ments do credit to the worthy secretary’s 
heart, but they do not impress one with the 
strength of his understanding. Altogether 
this instalment disappoints somewhat as 
recollections of Napoleon, but the uncon- 
scious revelations of its author are uncom- 
monly interesting. 

With innocent copiousness the Baron 
begins by setting forth how he thought of 
adopting literature as a profession, how 
the veteran Palissot introduced him to Louis 
Bonaparte, and Louis to Joseph. He gives 
an animated account of Joseph’s household 
at Mortfontaine, and confirms the impres- 
sion that he was the most praiseworthy, as 
he was certainly one of the ablest of the 
Bonapartes. There Méneval met Count 
Cobenzl, the representative of Austria at 


_the Congress of Lunéville, and his pecu- 


liarities are set forth with some acuteness : 


“Count Cobenzl spoke French without any 
accent and had nothing German about him but 
his name. Although clumsy, big, fat, and short, 
his manners were easy and graceful. His con- 








versation, as a general rule, was superficial, and 
abounded in witticisms ; his wit was ingenious 
rather than profound. He affected a vivacity 
and an evenness of temper which was sometimes 
modified by a sudden preoccupation. Sometimes 
in the midst of some gay anecdote, such as he 
delighted in telling, his features would become 
set, a grave expression would take the place of 
a smile, and his wandering eyes become fixed 
like a machine of which the movements cease 
suddenly without apparent cause. His affecta- 
tion of appearing delighted with everything, 
and of finding that everything that was pro- 
posed to him was just what he had been wishing 
for, was vexation of soul to excellent Madame 
Bonaparte, who was never able to detect in him 
a preference for anything whatever.” 

A good deal of random dissertation on 
the probable fate of the manuscript of 
Napoleon’s academical speech and other 
matters interrupts the progress of the 
Baron’s narrative. He has much to say on 
the Concordat, and makes the curious re- 
mark that many of the influential persons 
in public affairs seemed disposed to embrace 
the Protestant religion. Most people will 
agree with him that the arrangement was 
one of the most important acts of Napoleon’s 
government, and the best that circumstances 
permitted. But when he asks us to believe 
that its originator was sincerely religious 
and a true Catholic, he really makes too 
large a demand on our credulity. Méneval 
attended Joseph Bonaparte at Amiens, 
where the latter negotiated the treaty with 
Lord Cornwallis. He was favourably im- 
pressed by the British Plenipotentiary, “‘a 
fine old man of about sixty-eight, tall, with 
a noble face, and with open and kindly 
manners.” The value of his historical 
criticism may be appreciated by the fact 
that, though he admits that the Maltese 
question was evaded rather than resolved, 
our refusal to surrender the island becomes 
later on a typical instance of British perfidy. 

Méneval’s summons to the Tuileries, on 
his appointment as private secretary to 
Napoleon in succession to Bourrienne, evi- 
dently left a very vivid impression on his 
memory, and he records every incident alike 
trivial and important. His regret for his 
loss of liberty was evidently sincere, and 
he gives a humorous description of his first 
attempt to take down the First Consul’s 
dictation :— 

‘*T sat down at a table which stood in the 
embrasure of a window, and waited for nearly 
two hours for the return of the First Consul. 
He arrived at last, holding a paper in his hand. 
Without appearing to pay any attention to my 
presence in his study, just as if I had always 
been there, and had always occupied the same 
place, he dictated a note for the Minister of 
Finance, with such volubility that I could 
hardly understand or take down half of what 
he was dictating. Without asking me whether 
I had heard him or whether I had finished 
writing, he took the paper away from me, and 
would not let me read it over, and, on my 
remarking it was an unintelligible scribble, he 
said it was on a matter well known to the 
Minister, who would easily be able to make it 
out, and, so saying, he went back to the drawing- 
room.” 

The causes of Bourrienne’s dismissal are 
recounted with minuteness, and they cer- 
tainly tend to show that Napoleon was, in 
many instances, a long-suffering master. 
Indeed, his kindness to his old friends and 
schoolfellows formed a most creditable 
feature in his character, 





‘‘Napoleon was surrounded by living re- 
minders of his youth. He had with him, be- 
sides Bourrienne, Col. Lauriston, who had also 
been at school with him at Brienne. Father 
Dupuis, formerly schoolmaster in his town, was 
living in peaceful and honourable retirement ab 
La Malmaison. Although there were very few 
books there, and these were in Napoleon’s study, 
which M. Dupuis never entered, he enjoyed the 
title of librarian. He was an excellent man, 
and literally worshipped his former pupil. He 
had retained from his management of the 
Brienne school the practice of domestic economy 
rather than a taste for books and study. He 
had principally occupied himself there with the 
cultivation of vineyards. At Malmaison there 
were no longer the precious vines of Cham- 
pagne to be inspected, but M. Dupuis 
bought plots of standing vines at Garches, 
and at Bexemeh and by means of a certain 
process removed the greenness and acidity of 
the grapes for which Suresnes wine has been 
proverbially notorious, and was able to produce 
sweet and sparkling Champagne wine. The 
house-porter at La Malmaison was a man called 
Hauté, who had formerly been porter at the 
Brienne school. This excellent man and his 
wife had found pleasant quarters here also. 
The two brothers Desmazis, who had been with 
Napoleon at the Military School, were not for- 
gotten. The elder was appointed director of 
the State Lottery in 1806, and the younger, who 
had been Napoleon’s particular friend, was pro- 
vided with the place of Director of the Crown 
Furniture. During the Hundred Days he filled 
the office of chamberlain.” 


Though blind as to the defects of his 
divinity, Méneval sums up Cambacérés, 
Lebrun, and the ministry shrewdly enough. 
He holds Gaudin’s financial skill in just 
esteem, and he entertains a holy hatred of 
Fouché :— 


‘‘In appearance he reminded me of Marat, 
whom I had frequently seen in my early youth. 
Fouché was taller, very thin ; his hair and eye- 
brows were pale, his eyes were bloodshot, and 
his complexion was livid. He spoke with a 
volubility which made one think that he was 
unburdening the whole of his thoughts. He 
affected a limitless devotion to the First 
Consul. It would sometimes happen that he 
would come to La Malmaison when Napoleon 
was away. He would then come to me, and 
take me out with him into the park, and speak 
to me at length on the vigilance with which he 
performed his duties, of the intimidation which 
he practised on the malcontents of every class, 
of the zeal which devoured him, and the help 
which he would always be ready to give the 
First Consul in whatever he might wish to 
undertake, invariably finishing with the words: 
‘Be sure to tell the First Consul all I have 
said.’” 


The good man preserves a most judicious 
silence on the domestic scandals of the 
Bonapartes, and even that scabrous event, 
the marriage of Louis to Hortense de Beau- 
harnais, passes with the bare comment that 
they were not the most devoted of couples. 
However, Madame de Rémusat has amply 
supplied his deficiencies in that respect. 
But the following episode is new and 
curious in its way :— 

‘*Some days later, Madame Bonaparte came 
and knocked at the door of the cabinet. She 
immediately entered, followed by the usher, 
who without a word placed a basket covered 
over with a cloth in the centre of the room and 
withdrew. Whilst Napoleon was waiting for 
the explanation of this enigma Madame Bona- 

arte drew away the cloth which covered the 
asket. A little man, not more than eighteen 
inches high, who was lying down in the basket, 
raised himself with difficulty and, leaning with 
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his two hands on the handle of the basket, 
turned a pair of dark and shining, but lustre- 
less, eyes upon us. This dwarf was dressed in 
complete hussar uniform, with the red shako, 
vest, and dolman, regulation boots, and was 
girt with a sabre which kept entangling itself in 
his little legs. There was nothing monstrous 
about him except his extreme smallness. His 
limbs were well-made, his features, if inert, 
were regular. Nevertheless the evident insen- 
sibility of this misconception, whose life seemed 
merely mechanical, and whose intelligence 
seemed destined never to develop—for he was 
said to be then seventeen years old—his debility, 
the pale and bilious colour of his skin, and his 
weazened and sickly ensemble, excited disgust. 
The sight of this poor disinherited creature, 
nature’s cruel sport, placed face to face with a 
full-grown being, in whom the same nature had 
been pleased to unite a majesty of features to 
a superiority of genius, would have offered a 
singular contrast to the eyes of an observer. 
The fine and impressionable organism of 
Napoleon evidently suffered from so painful a 
sight, and without one word of comment, he 
prayed his wife to remove the dwarf from his 
eyes.” 


Méneval’s account of the various complica- 
tions which led to the renewal of the war is 
evidently sincere, but it will hardly supplant 
the generally accepted view. The under- 
lying theory that Napoleon was passionately 
attached to peace, and that he was driven 
into hostilities by the machinations of the 
British Government, is hard to believe. 
However, according to Méneval, the 
annexations of Napoleon were the most 
natural thing in the world ; but for an acci- 
dent, Sebastiani’s report on Egypt would 
have assumed the most innocuous form 
imaginable; the lecture to Lord Whitworth 
was not, as the profane have it, a consum- 
mate piece of acting, but the effect of over- 
wrought nerves. He surpasses himself in 
dealing with the judicial murder of the Duc 
d’Enghien. The business, it would appear, 
was a series of unfortunate blunders. Some 
stupid person reported that Dumouriez was 
at Ettenheim, whereas the real visitor was 
General Thumery, and an English Col. 
Smith resolved himself into a German 
Capt. Schmidt. Then, again, Napoleon 
fully intended to pardon the victim, only 
Dautancourt, the captain reporter, sup- 
pressed the Duke’s request for a private inter- 
view, and Réal, who should have transmitted 
the news of the sentence, went to bed instead. 
When all was over, Napoleon magnani- 
mously assumed the blame, and shielded 
his agents. Mr. Sherard points out that, a 
page or two later, Méneval becomes involved 
in the most hopeless contradictions; and 
altogether we have seldom come across a 
more astounding instance of self-deception. 
On the other hand, he very sensibly declines 
to accept the subsequent protestations of 
innocence put forward by Talleyrand and 
Caulaincourt. 


It is needless to state that Méneval alto- 
gether misses the irony of the situation 
when the Pope was led captive to Paris to 
crown the Emperor. Also he indignantly 
repudiates the idea that Napoleon had 
recourse to underhand manceuvres_ to 
secure the dignity. As for the brand- 
new ceremonies and functionaries, they 
were reproductions of those of the 


ancient French monarchy and the imperial 
monarchy of Germany “purged of what 
Again, Méneyal 


was servile and Gothic.” 





piously rejects the story that Napoleon, 
when clothed in his coronation robes, rallied 
the ex-advocate who had tried to prevent 
his marriage with Josephine, on the ground 
that he was a penniless soldier. He did 
not say, ‘‘ Raguideau, here is the cape and 
here is the sword,” for his mind was occu- 
pied with loftier thoughts. But ‘ Joseph,” 
he cried to the dearest and most familiar of 
his brothers, ‘‘ if father could see us!’’? On 
the other hand, Méneval brings considerable 
insight to bear upon the Austerlitz campaign, 
and he disposes conclusively of the notion 
that the invasion of England was never 
intended seriously. But the most valuable 
portion of the first volume consists in the 
passages describing his master’s personal 
habits and peculiarities. The Emperor 
spied upon his secretary, as he spied on 
every one; but his explosion of wrath on 
account of sundry evenings spent at the 
Restaurant Robert with ‘‘ amiable ladies”’ 
and opponents of the Government was 
evidently feigned, and otherwise he never 
ceased to be “‘ good, patient, and indulgent.” 
Méneval testifies to Napoleon’s extraordinary 
power of doing without sleep :— 


‘*The Emperor used to have me waked in the 
night, when—owing either to some plan which 
he considered ripe for execution, and which had 
to be carried out, or to the necessity of matur- 
ing the preliminaries of some new project, or to 
having to send off some courier without loss of 
time—he was obliged to rise himself. It some- 
times happened that I would hand him some 
document to sign in the evening. ‘I will not 
sign it now,’ he would say. ‘ Be here to-night, 
at one o'clock, or at four in the morning ; we 
will work together.’ On these occasions I used 
to have myself waked some minutes before the 
appointed hour. As, in coming downstairs, I 
used to pass in front of the door of his small 
apartment, I used to enter to ask if he had been 
waked. The invariable answer was: ‘He has 
just rung for Constant,’ and at the same moment, 
he used to make his appearance, dressed in his 
white dressing-gown, with a Madras handker- 
chief round his head. When, by chance, he 
had got to the study before me, I used to find 
him walking up and down with his hands behind 
his back, or helping himself from his snuff-box, 
less from taste than from pre-occupation, for 
he only used to smell at his pinches, and his 
handkerchiefs were never soiled with the snuff. 
His ideas developed as he dictated, with an 
abundance and a clearness which showed that 
his attention was firmly riveted to the subject 
with which he was dealing ; they sprang from 
his head even as Minerva sprang, fully armed, 
from the head of Jupiter.” 

Again :— 

‘*Napoleon rarely wrote himself. Writing 
tired him; his hand could not follow the 
rapidity of his conceptions, he only took up the 
pen when by chance he happened to be alone 
and had to put the first rush of an idea on to 
paper ; but after writing some lines he used to 
stop and throw away his pen. He would then 
go out to call his secretary, or, in his absence, 
either the second secretary or the Secretary of 
State or General Duroc, or sometimes the aide- 
de-camp on duty, according to the kind of work 
in which he was engaged. He made use of the 
first who answered his call, without irritation, 
but rather with a visible satisfaction at being 
relieved from his trouble. His writing was a 
collection of letters unconnected with each 
other, and unreadable. Half the letters to each 
word were wanting, he could not read his own 
writing again, or would not take the trouble to 
do so. If he was asked for some explanation he 
would take his draft and tear it up, or throw it 
into the fire, and dictate it over again—the same 








ideas, it is true, but couched in different lan. 


guage and a different style. Although he could 
detect faults in the spelling of others his own 
orthography left much to be desired. It was 
negligence which had become a habit, he did 
not want to break or tangle the thread of his 
thoughts by paying attention to the details of 
spelling. Napoleon also used to make mistakes 
in figures, absolute and positive as arithmetic 
has to be. He could have worked out the most 
complicated mathematical problems, and yet he 
could rarely total up a sum correctly. It is 
fair to add that these errors were not always 
made without intention. For example, in cal. 
culating the number of men who were to make 
up his battalions, regiments, or divisions, he 
always used to increase the sum total. One 
can hardly believe that in doing so he wanted 
to deceive himself, but he often thought it 
useful to exaggerate the strength of his armies, 
Tt was no use pointing out any mistake of this 
kind ; he refused to admit it, and obstinately 
maintained his voluntary arithmetical error.” 
We might also quote Méneval’s evidence of 
the Emperor’s capacity for grasping the 
minutise of military reports and for trans- 
acting widely different matters without con- 
fusion or fatigue of mind. In the second 
volume he returns to the topic, and gives 
some most curious details of Napoleon’s 
extraordinary sense of smell, his meals, and 
his private economies. ‘‘ You are rich, 
Talleyrand,” he once said, “and, when I 
am in want of money, it is to you thatI 
shall apply. Frankly, now, how much 
have you made out of me?” ‘Talleyrand, 
not in the least disconcerted, replied that 
he was a poor man, and what he had lay 
at the Emperor’s service. 

Méneval’s turn for special pleading by no 
means deserts him when dealing with the 
Jena campaign. Prussia, we read, was led 
astray “‘by lying reports and _perfidious 
manceuvres such as are lavished by the 
English Government,” and he regards the 
execution of the bookseller Palm as per- 
fectly justifiable. He further declares that 
the Emperor was not blind to the rigour 
of the Berlin decree, and he apparently 
attributes its failure to the insatiable greed 
of Russia. Méneval has little new to say 
about the Treaty of Tilsitt, but he is cer- 
tainly correct in regarding the creation of 
the Duchy of Warsaw as the main cause of 
the subsequent rupture with the Czar. He 
adds, judiciously enough, that Prussia was 
left ‘either too strong or too weak.” Yet 
he is firmly convinced that the forcible 
change of dynasty in Spain demanded no 
apology, since “the country, which was the 
continuation of our soil, was in a state of 
decay which would inevitably have led to 
her falling an easy prey to England.” This 
is a large assumption indeed, and confusion 
of cause and effect underlies his theory that 
the enterprise would have succeeded but 
for the new struggles into which Napoleon 
was dragged by the Coalition. 

The writer was present during the cam- 
paign which ended with the Peace of Vienna, 
and he duly comments on the great loss 
which the army sustained in the death of 
Lannes. We are also told that 
“even on the field of battle the Emperor 
would pull up in front of a regiment, and calling 
the officers around him would address each by 
his name. He would ask them to mention 
whom amongst them they considered most 
worthy of promotion or of a decoration, and 
then passed on to the soldiers. Such testimony 
delivered by the peers [? by those of the same 
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rank] bound 1 the various regiments together 
with the bands of confidence and esteem, and 
these promotions, granted by the soldiers them- 
selves, had all the more value in their eyes. In 
the course of one of these distributions of 
military rewards, which were like family scenes, 
an under-ofticer was designated to the Emperor 
as the bravest and the best. The colonel, whilst 
agreeing that he possessed all the qualities 
necessary to make a good officer, added that, 
in rendering him this justice, he regretted that, 
on account of a serious drawback, he was un- 
able to recommend him for promotion. ‘ What 
is it?’ asked Napoleon quickly. ‘Sire, he can 
neither read nor write.’ ‘I appoint him ofticer, 
colonel ; you will have him admitted as such.’ ” 

Méneval’s analysis of the growing 
estrangement between Napoleon and Talley- 
rand is most acute, though he flatly con- 
tradicts himself with regard to one of its 
chief causes. Thus in vol. i. we are told 
that the Emperor never reproached the 
minister for his connexion with the death 
of the Duc d’Enghien; in vol. ii. Napoleon 
is represented as actually threatening Tal- 
leyrand with his fist and crying, ‘‘ You dare, 
you dare to deny the part you took in the 
condemnation.” Méneval also commits a 
palpable blunder when he asserts that 
Fouché broached the divorce to Josephine 
without Napoleon’s authority. However, it 
is easy to believe that the Emperor parted 
from her with deep regret, though the 
“nobility of sentiment” displayed by 
Eugéne de Beauharnais and Queen Hor- 
tense may not be so easily perceptible. The 
description of the Empress Marie Louise is 
distinctly pleasing, and in her limp way she 
was evidently attached to her husband, who, 
in turn, regarded her with a somewhat 
jealous affection, while he doted on the 
little King of Rome. Méneval gives a 
curious instance of the manner in which 
the Berlin decree affected even the Court. 
In order to stimulate French industries, 


“Napoleon forbade the use of cotton or of 
foreign wood for the furniture of the Imperial 
Palaces ; he desired that the people who were 
invited to the drawing-rooms at Court should 
dress only in silk, so as to encourage the Lyons 
manufactories. He declared war on Indian 
cashmeres, but his power was impotent against 
the tyranny of fashion, and against routine. 
The Emperor threatened the Empress in vain 
that he would throw her cashmere shawls into 
the fire. The Empress used to answer him 
that as soon as they could give her stuffs as 
light and warm as the cashmere woollens she 
would be very glad to wear them. The Em- 
peror encouraged the manufacturers of French 
shawls, and commissioned Isabey to make the 
designs of a magnificent woollen stuff like cash- 
mere, on a white ground, with which a shawl 
and a dress were made. Marie Louise wore 
them with some reluctance ; these stuffs had 
not the softness which they have since acquired. 
The Empress used to complain with reason that 
a dress ‘griped’ whenever she went near the 
re,” 


_The second volume ends with a very one- 
sided investigation of the causes of the war 
with Russia, 








A Life of Archbishop Laud. By “ A Romish 
Recusant.” (Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Ir was quite recently that we congratulated 
the Roman Church on producing an historian 
like Father Gasquet at a time when erudition 
appears to be dying out among the parochial 
clergy of the Anglican Church. But such 
& conspicuous instance as ‘“‘A Recusant” 


affords is well calculated to make a critic 
pause beforeconcluding thatlearning has been 
taken captive by the nets of St. Peter. In 
intention he has given us, so says ‘‘ A Recu- 
sant,” not so much a life as materials for a 
life of Laud. The claim would be prepos- 
terous in the mouth of any man, for the 
materials for a life of Laud are scattered 
over Europe. They comprise a large por- 
tion of the most voluminous and rich his- 
torical literature in the world—hundreds of 
volumes at the Record Office, Lambeth, and 
Oxford; thousands of those “‘ shot rubbish” 
tracts at the Museum over which Carlyle 
made such inarticulate moan; historical 
collections, diaries, lives, letters, dull re- 
prints by society after society, and a 
controversial library as extensive and im- 
portant as that which has emanated from 
the Anglo-Catholic movement of our own 
century—if not more so. 

“A Recusant” really seems to be un- 
aware—but it is surely impossible—that the 
printed Calendars of State Papers out of 
which, and a life of Laud by Mr. Benson 
often and unctuously quoted, the book 
before us is manufactured — that these 
calendars are indexes to manuscript papers 
preserved at the Record Office, freely ac- 
cessible to the public six days a week, and 
that Lambeth, too, is accessible on similar 
terms to any student. But the book before 
us sins not merely by ignorance; it doubly 
sins by its lack of frankness and taste. It 
consists of a series of extracts from Laud’s 
diaries and the printed Calendars of State 
Papers pieced together in something like 
chronological order by a connecting thread 
of flippant and inaccurate innuendo. Laud’s 
views on the Real Presence, for instance, 
are thus estimated :— 

‘‘He keeps harping on the point that 
Lutherans and Calvinists and Anglicans all hold 
variations of the same doctrine on the Real 
Presence, all of them being diametrically opposed 
to that of the Catholics. ‘As for the Lutherans, 
they neither deny nor doubt of his true and 
Real Presence there, and they are Protestants ; 
and as for the Calvinists, if they might be 
rightly understood, they also maintain a most 
true and real Presence though they cannot 
permit their judgment to be transubstantiated, 
and they are Protestants too.’ We are all 
Protestants, and our differences of opinion as 
to the Real Presence are much the same as those 
twixt tweedledum and tweedledee, he seems to 
say.” 

Or take the following from p. 172, where “A 
Recusant” is speaking of Laud’s attempts 
to impose fines in order to raise funds for 
the rebuilding of St. Paul’s, and of the 
recalcitrance of certain people of quality :— 

‘“*Some of my readers, whose clergymen are 
engaged in restoring their churches, may be 
able to sympathize with these people of quality 
if they will try to imagine their parsons em- 
powered to fine them and devoting the fines so 
obtained to their building funds. Could any- 
thing be more galling? The contrast between 
these fines wrung from angry offenders and the 
methods by which funds were raised for the 
erection of many Catholic cathedrals is very 
great. I am referring to the so-called sale of 
Indulgences. The Church has at times pub- 
lished to her children, in her exercise of that 
power of the Keys given to Peter, &. &., 
that the temporal penalties or canonical penances 
due for their sins, these being first duly repented 
of and forgiven, were by her commuted for 
other works of piety, among the rest for alms 








given towards the building of a church or 





hospital. Surely voluntary penitential offer- 
ings of this kind were more likely to lead to 
the benefit of the souls of the sinners than Laud’s 
fines.” 


But far more than the want of taste and 
logic, there is attributable to ‘‘ A Recusant ” 
a controversial intent that is but thinly 
veiled under the guise of historic treatment, 
and quite inexcusable in our days. Speaking 
of Laud’s much disputed consecration 
service and its elaborateness, ‘‘ A Recusant ”’ 
finds his usual parallel in later times :— 


‘“*T have no doubt that it was on the same 
principle that I once saw a High Church Angli- 
can clergyman celebrating the Communion 
Service with a large copy of the Book of 
Common Prayer on the desk on the Communion 
table and a very small copy of the ‘Garden of 
the Soul,’ opened at the ‘ Ordinary of the Mass,’ 
lying beside it. I asked him afterwards his 
reason for this, and he said that he read aloud 
the prescribed order for Holy Communion out 
of the Anglican Prayer Book, and interposed in 
a whisper such prayers out of the Roman 
Missal as he thought good, adding that this was 
a common practice among clergymen of his 
school. Like Laud he probably thought that 
he was separating the chaff without casting 
away the corn,” &e. 


To quote further extracts would be 
to waste space. <A serious and honest 
life of Laud written from the Roman 
Catholic side would be a boon to the his- 
torical student. On questions of fact, 
of doctrine, of ceremonies, we could learn 
much by such a side-light. Take for a 
moment the last point — that of Laud’s 
consecration service used at the dedication 
of St. Catherine’s Cree and St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields. ‘‘ Whether Andrews [se] or Laud 
drew up this form of consecration,” says “‘ A 
Recusant,” ‘“‘is not of much consequence ; 
what is certain is that it was something of 
an adaptation of the Roman Ritual.” This 
is simply untrue. The office ‘‘ De ecclesix 
dedicatione seu consecratione,”’ detailed in 
the Pontifical, prescribes fasts and vigils on 
the evening preceding the consecration. 


| This is absent from the only account of 


Laud’s service which we can accept as 
authentic. The enumeration of the mere 
apparatus of the action in the Catholic 
service—‘‘ vas cum cineribus, vas cum sale, 
vas vini,’’ &c.—fills almost a page of the 
rubric of the one, and is totally absent from 
the other form. In the Roman service the 
action itself appertains rather to the conse- 
eration of the relics of the saint to whom 
the church was dedicated than to the 
separation of the fabric of the church to 
God and a holy use, which is the only 
purpose in the English; and in the mere 
ceremonies of the day there is not one 
single point of salient resemblance. ‘A 
Recusant” is aware that what on the 
particular occasion of the consecration 
of St. Catherine’s Cree would have been 
offensive to Anglican feeling, if perpe- 
trated, was distinctly denied by Laud to 
have been so perpetrated. ‘There was 
no throwing up of dust nor curses 
used throughout the whole action,” he 
said in his ‘Defence.’ The only account 


which we have of the consecration of St. 
Catherine’s Cree is that of a hostile witness. 
But “A Recusant” is probably not aware 
that there exists both in print and in the 
episcopal registry of London an authentic 
form of this service as used by Laud in the 
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consecration of the parish church of St. 
John in Stanmore Magna (Middlesex). 
This form is derived, without the least possi- 
bility of gainsaying, from Andrewes’s form, 
which is accessible to ‘‘A Recusant”’ in 
Sparrow’s ‘Articles’ and elsewhere if he 
care to search—and derived, too, with such 
literal exactness as not in a single material 
point to pass beyond or exceed that 
drawn up by Andrewes. ‘There is also 
in existence and belonging to the same 
age a third form of the ceremony— 
that employed in the consecration of the 
parish church of Fulmer in Buckingham in 
1610 by Dr. Barlow, Bishop of Lincoln. 
At second hand, but in full and evidently 
faithful outline, it is preserved for us in 
Stow’s ‘Annals,’ fol. 908. In detail it 
differs from Andrewes’s, but not essentially. 
But the occurrence of it alongside of the 
latter’s makes us curious as to the origin of 
both these—at law unauthorized and unre- 
cognized—forms of consecration. There is 
no Roman Pontifical of the time that can 
be pointed to as the fountain or source of 
either. Barlow’s form is apparently ten 
years earlier than Andrewes’s, and does not 
contain the reference to the chanting of the 
twenty-fourth Psalm as the officiating priest 
approached the doors of the church which 
occurs in Andrewes’s form, and is likewise 
a feature in the Roman service. Tf “A 
Recusant’’ had shown us the real origin of 
either form, but of Andrewes’s especially, 
instead of gratuitously assuming its deri- 
vation from the Roman Pontifical, he would 
have rendered a real service. 

Similarly—to take another point—most 
Anglicans have a certain curiosity to see 
a statement from the Romanist side of 
Laud’s general position with regard to the 
Papacy. If there be one controversy of 
importance in English history, it is that 
between Anglicanism and Romanism in the 
days of James I.; and of the many moot 
points on which fuller and documentary 
evidence would be peculiarly acceptable, 
the negotiations, so called, for Laud’s 
elevation to a cardinalship, and the whole 
matter of his attitude towards Durie’s scheme 
for the uniting of the Protestant churches, 
are not the least. In all these matters “A 
Recusant”’ leaves his readers exactly where 
they were. He attributes James’s conversion 
from “ High Churchism with Calvinism to a 
sort of quasi-Arminianism” (sic) to his 
acquaintance with Laud. It is quite impos- 
sible. As far as questions of mere eccle- 
siastical polity are concerned, James’s 
conversion was accomplished in the hour 
of his accession to the English throne; 
the change in his doctrinal position, how- 
ever, is by no means so easy of state- 
ment. But certainly it was not due 
to Laud. Anglicanism in the modern 
sense begins with Whitgift, and after him 
Bancroft was as strong and self-conscious 
an asserter of it as ever was Laud; and in 
the mere domain of thought and dogma there 
were men who preceded Laud—Davenant of 
Salisbury, Hall of Norwich, Carleton of 
Llandaff, Goad, Laud’s own tutor Bucke- 
ridge, and a whole school more — of still 
greater doctrinal note than he in the history 
of English “ Arminianism,” to use a nega- 
tive term of as equivocal import as was that 
other term of “ Puritanism” in Laud’s own 
mouth. 





In the doctrinal war which waged round 
the king’s chair at Hampton Court, Laud’s 
figure is conspicuous by its absence, 
and for a very sufficient reason. His im- 
portance in our history is as an ecclesiastic, 
not a divine, and as an ecclesiastic it is 
rather as representing officially than as 
heading and formulating the reaction of the 
age against State Calvinism. His attitude 
to the Church of Rome was a mere corollary 
and consequence of this his general position, 
and has been even better expressed by others 
than by himself. In his epistle to the 
Christian reader prefixed to a remarkable 
translation of the ‘Imitatio Christi’ in 
1639, a certain William Page, who was 
afterwards schoolmaster of that very 
Reading Grammar School where Laud had 
passed his boyhood, puts this general posi- 
tion with admirable point. After speak- 
ing of, and demanding from the general 
Catholic Church, a conciliatory and reciprocal 
charity, and a disclaimer of the Romanist 
dogma confining salvation to their party, 
he thus concludes :— 

‘¢ And because I say we are brethren, I would 
not have you think we like not the cause we 
have in hand, or that we are ready to yield unto 
you and presently join hands with you, as some 
of you imagine, and many of our side cause- 
lessly suspect ; but this is all—we would have 
the breach no greater than it is, and would not 
have the world believe, because we differ in some 
things, that we agree in none.” 


But this is to restate from the Anglican 
side what it is our disappointment and chief 
complaint to find unstated by “A Recu- 
sant” from the Romanist side, and it is 
therefore needless to quote more. 








The History of Trade Unionism. By Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb. (Longmans & Co.) 


Wirnin the narrow limits set themselves 
by the writers this is a valuable contri- 
bution to economic history. Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb are of opinion that trade 
unions, properly so called, have been known 
only from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, ‘‘ before which date we have been 
unable to discover the existence in the 


British Isles of anything falling precisely 
within our definition.” Nor have these been 
much affected, it would seem, by pre-exist- 
ing types of labour organization, whether 


native or foreign. ‘Although it is sug- 
gested that analogous associations may have 
existed during the Middle Ages in various 
parts of the continent of Europe, we have 
no reason to suppose that such institutions 
exercised any influence whatever upon the 
rise and development of the trade union 
movement in this country.” As to any 
claim to descent from an even greater 
antiquity, the Roman collegia opificum, or 
those shadowy forms of industrial association 
which modern historical research proves to 
have existed yet more anciently among 
people both of the Aryan and Semitic races, 
with such the authors will have nothing at 
all to do, their purpose being of a strictly 
practical kind and rigidly confined to the 
object immediately in hand. 

Under these circumstances it is important 
to have an early definition of what the 
authors understand by the term themselves, 
and this is supplied in the first sentence of 
the book: ‘A trade union, as we under- 





stand the term,” they say, ‘is a continuous 
association of wage-earners for the purpose 
of maintaining or improving the conditions 
of their employment.” Two essential fea- 
tures are immediately apparent in this de- 
finition. The association of workers must 
be a continuous one, and the associated 
workers must be wage-earners. The former 
qualification excludes “the innumerable 
instances in which the manual workers 
have formed ephemeral combinations against 
their social superiors’’; the latter, “the 
rebellions of subject races, the slave insur- 
rections, and the semi-servile peasant revolts 
of which the annals of history are full.” A 
third essential feature is that the association 
is definitely for the purpose of “ improving 
the conditions of employment”’; and in this 
one the principal distinction between such 
a body and a friendly society is found to 
reside. 

Equipped for the undertaking with this 
definition, the reader will thread his way 
without much difficulty among the elaborate 
details and very copious references which 
supply the substance of the following pages. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb are never dull 
nor tiresome in narrative; it is, on the 
contrary, a constant marvel how a subject 
not in itself necessarily attractive, save to 
experts, can be brightened and rendered 
generally interesting by a good literary 
style and lucid mode of treatment such as 
they both obviously possess. Starting from 
the year 1700, prior to which they “have 
failed to discover, either in the innumerable 
trade pamphlets and broadsheets of the 
time, or in the Journals of the House of 
Commons, any evidence of the existence” 
of trade unionism, they philosophically 
trace its advent about then to certain 
industrial peculiarities of the subsequent 
half century. Its ‘‘ fundamental condition” 
belongs ‘to the economic revolution 
through which certain industries were pass- 
ing.” 

‘‘Tn all cases in which trade unions arose, 
the great bulk of workers had ceased to be 
independent producers, themselves controlling 
the processes, and owning the materials and 
the products of their labour, and had passed 
into the condition of lifelong wage-earners, 
possessing neither the instruments of production 
nor the commodity in its finished state.” 


The development at nearly the same time 
of the modern factory system was a further 
result of the same set of causes, and is 
essentially connected with the same set of 
considerations. It was not itself a cause 
either of this form of combination or that 
revolution in industry. 


‘‘It is often assumed that the divorce of the 
manual worker from the ownership of the means 
of production resulted from the introduction of 
machinery and the factory system. Had this 
been the case we should not, upon our hypo- 
thesis, have expected to find trade unions at an 
earlier date than factories, or in industries un- 
transformed by machinery. The fact that the 
earliest permanent combinations of wage-earners 
in England precede the factory system by half 
a century, and occur in trades carried on exclu- 
sively by hand labour, reminds us that the 
creation of a class of lifelong wage-servants 
came about in more ways than one.” 


It was, in point of fact, capitalism, and the 
spread of a belief in the unlimited efficacy 
of competition as a means of adjusting 
industrial relations, that originated the 
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necessity of a correlative force in combina- 
tion to restore the balance on the labourer’s 
side; and it was the absence from the par- 
ticular form of it in question of certain 
functions, familiar to the guild system of 
labour protection, that resulted in the 
enactment of the novel body of laws known 
as factory legislation, which have ever since 
been assuming an increasing control over 
material industry. Among problems of the 
future that await solution, and to which 
the authors will probably address them- 
selves in the promised sequel to the present 
work, are the extent to which these and 
some other functions of the elder institu- 
tion are properly kept apart, and the 
manner and degree in which they can be 
usefully maintained in that attitude towards 
each other. 

The history of trade unionism, thus con- 
ceived of, is divided into certain specified 
epochs, not marking necessarily stages of 
advance, or, indeed, any orderly progress, 
but furnishing convenient standpoints from 
which its erratic development may be 
readily surveyed. The first of these ex- 
tends from the origin of the movement, 
for just a hundred years, to 1799 — or 
more properly to the enactment of the 
important laws 39 Geo. III. c. 81 in that 
year, and of 39 & 40 Geo. IIT. c. 60 in the 
following year. This legislation was not 
merely of a highly drastic kind, but, in 
reality, unprecedented. ‘There is a clear 
distinction,” say the writers, 

“between the various statutes which forbade 
combination prior to the end of the eighteenth 
century, and the general Combination Act of 
1799. In the numerous earlier Acts recited and 
repealed in 1824 the prohibition of combination 
was in all cases incidental to the regulation of 
the industry. It was assumed to be the business 
of Parliament and the law courts to regulate 
the condition of labour; and combinations 
could, no more than individuals, be permitted 
to interfere in disputes for which a legal remedy 
was provided. The object aimed at by the 
statutes was not the prohibition of combinations, 
but the fixing of wages, the prevention of em- 
bezzlement or damage, the enforcement of the 
contract of service, or the proper arrangements 
for apprenticeship. And although combinations 
to interfere with these statutory aims were 
obviously illegal, and were usually expressly 
mer sea it was an incidental result that com- 
inations formed to promote the objects of the 
legislation, however objectionable they might 
be to employers, were apparently not regarded 
as unlawful,” 

From that time forward for the next 
quarter of a century they distinctly were so, 
with the results that usually foliow per- 
secution on a large scale, when the scale is, 
however, not sufficiently large to be all- 
embracing. Illegal societies took the place 
of quasi-legal ones, and a common oppres- 
sion brought about new feelings of fellowship 
among large portions of the labouring class, 
hitherto separated by distance, by petty 
jealousies, and want of sympathy. The 
authors call this epoch the period of ‘‘ The 
Struggle for Existence,” and this struggle 
was much intensified on both sides by the 
widespread commercial distress which then 
prevailed — a consequence largely of the 
artificial inflation of prices produced by long 
foreign wars. Workmen, hemmed in on 
all sides, became desperate; while masters 
and legislators alike grew alarmed at the 
threatening aspect of affairs. It was no 





longer sporadic instances of discontent they 
were called upon to face, but an almost 
general revolt against the existing law. 
Just in the very nick of time the work- 
men secured a leader adequate to the 
occasion. This was Francis Place, a man 
of great organizing ability, who from his 
tailor’s shop in London practically directed 
the subsequent operations in Parliament, 
Joseph Hume acting as his mouthpiece 
there. This combination proved irresistible. 
By their joint endeavours, aided by the 
pressure of events, a select committee was 
appointed in 1824 to inquire into the whole 
subject, the upshot of whose deliberations 
led ultimately to the total repeal of the ob- 
noxious laws. 

The operatives were naturally jubilant 
at their triumph, and for the next few years 
the history of trade unionism is the history 
of increased popular pretensions crowned 
with continued success. But the masters 
had by this time learnt the secret of success 
too, and began to combine on their side. 
Presently the ominous expression ‘‘lock- 
out” becomes a familiar one in the trade 
records of the time; and, worse than this, 
in several pitched battles between the two 
parties the lockers-out were successful. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb specify two or 
three influences as being specially operative 
in tending towards the collapse of trade 
union agitation at this time. There was the 
too exaggerated notion of their power, which 
the unionists had obtained by the speedy 
repeal of the Combination Laws, and which 
the remarkable increase in their numbers 
tended to foster. There was the infusion 
into their programme of certain extraneous 
doctrines, partly supplied by Robert Owen 
and his disciples, and partly incorporated 
from the political currents of the day, which 
ran strongly in the direction of parliament- 
ary rather than general social reform; and 
there was the beginning of the modern 
co-operative movement. On the differences 
that subsist between trade unionism and 
co-operation the authors are, as might be 
anticipated, at their best. The essentially 
individualist character of the one and the 
properly collectivist character of the other 
are well brought out; nor does this lesson 
suffer for want of repetition elsewhere 
throughout the book. The event was a 
total eclipse for the time of the more lofty 
pretensions of trade unionism, and its re- 
organization presently on a different basis. 

The story of this new reorganization, 
which forms another epoch in the develop- 
ment of the subject, and is told under the 
name of ‘‘The New Spirit and the New 
Model”’ in chap. iv., carries the narrative 
down to comparatively recent times. The 
informing spirit was once again more 
narrow and exclusive; the objects sought 
after less ambitious, but more precise. 
Under the influence of the ‘‘ New Model” 
trade unionism “ obtained a financial 
strength, a trained staff of salaried officers, 
and a permanence of membership hitherto 
unknown.” But the sum total of members 
declined greatly, and the dreams of a rapid 
transformation of society faded away. 

‘* Laying aside all projects of Social Revolu- 
tion, they set themselves resolutely to resist the 
worst of the legal and industrial oppressions 
from which they suffered, and slowly built 
up for this purpose organizations which have 














become integral parts of the structure of a 
modern industrial state.” 

They entered, in fact, on that phase 
with which the present generation is most 
familiar, and which persisted until the 
recrudescence of a more aggressive policy, 
which, under the name of ‘“‘The New 
Unionism,” is now dominating their 
counsels. 

This later development of the move- 
ment the authors extol at the expense of 
the old unionism. They attribute its rise 
to a variety of influences, chief among 
which they note the publication of Mr. 
George’s ‘Progress and Poverty’ and the 
Socialist propaganda in its several varieties 
of the last ten years. The preponderating 
importance attributed to the first of these 
agencies is something of a surprise; and, 
on the other hand, they do not seem to 
give the full credit due to Karl Marx and 
his associates for their unwearied efforts 
in undermining the old school of economics 
and preaching the solidarity of labour. 
The name of Mr. Hyndman receives, indeed, 
honourable mention in this connexion, and 
a modest reference to the Fabian Society is, 
no doubt, in excellent taste; but the vast 
transformation wrought in public opinion 
by the study of ‘Das Kapital’ is scarcely 
done full justice to in this way, nor the 
services of those, its disciples, who strove so 
long, and so unsuccessfully at first, to con- 
vert the English trades unions to their way 
of thinking. 

For the actual tenets of this new faith 
the reader is referred to the book itself, 
where they will be found set forth in some 
detail. Mr. and Mrs. Webb do not attempt 
to fully analyze them on this occasion, or to 
estimate their probable effects on the future 
of that movement of which they have proved 
themselves capable historians. These en- 
deavours are reserved for the subsequent 
volume, which it is pleasant to think is now 


in hand. 








Italian Lyrists of To-day. By G. A. Greene. 

(Mathews & Lane.) 

In this work Mr. G. A. Greene strives to 
convince English readers that not only is 
there such a thing as a living contemporary 
Italian literature, but that it is also a fine 
and good one, daily growing in strength, 
and by no means to be despised with the 
superciliousness of ignorance. True, as 
Mr. Greene himself admits, the years between 
1860 and 1870, which saw the making of 
the Italian nation, seemed to look on at the 
death throes of Italian literature. The 
reasons for this were largely political. 
Literature in Italy for so many years had 
been the handmaid of politics, trying to 
awaken a national sentiment, that it is 
little wonder that it sank exhausted, and 
almost moribund, on the day when national 
hopes and struggles were crowned with 
success. But there was also another cause. 
Romanticism, always on Italian soil an 
exotic plant, had turned into a convention, 
and was devoid of life and power of growth. 
A reaction was needed. Mr. Greene ad- 
mirably summarizes the revolt :— 

‘“‘Tt must be anti-Catholic, which in Italy 
means anti-Christian ; it must be anti-romantic, 
which in the Italy of to-day can only be classical, 
that is Pagan; it must be anti-ascetic, anti- 
conventional ; it must demand freedom for mind 
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and art, now that freedom in the political sphere 
had been attained. Hence the Veristi, the 
realists of Italy ; hence Carducci’s ‘Hymn to 
Satan’; hence Praga and Stecchetti. We may 
not sympathise with the first ostensible aims of 
the school; we need not yield unqualified ad- 
miration to its ‘satanic’ or its ‘fleshly’ work 
(splendid though it be in form, eloquence, and 
vigour) ; yet we may recognise that the revul- 
sion was inevitable, we must admit that it has 
saved literature in Italy; and, finally, if we 
have any observation and any appreciative 
faculty, it must be apparent to us that the 
movement has dowered Italian poetry with new 
and rich resources ; that without abandoning 
the modern standpoint, it has gone back to the 
primal sources, to the fountains of the language, 
to the beauty and purity of the classics, to love 
of nature, to a free and spontaneous expression 
of passion and emotion.” 

These in themselves are great things; 
and, what is infinitely more, what is in- 
finitely better, they open the way to a 
greater future. For the violence of insur- 
rection passes away, its results remain; 
and if the revolt has been against corruption 
and decay, those results cannot but be for 
good. And already the period of Storm 
and Stress draws to its conclusion. It has 
made room for the development of genius, 
and to Italy, of old and always, genius has 
never long been lacking. This, then, is in 
itself one reason why the Italian poetry of 
to-day is interesting to the student. What 
the Third Italy is likely to do in any 
sphere is a problem worthy of the deepest 
consideration. The First gave to Europe 


law, civilization, order, religion, forms of 
necessary subjection; the Second, besides 
restoring classical antiquity and the classical 
traditions, gave us art and literature, sum- 


moned like Lazarus from the dead; it 
endowed us with municipal organization 
and intellectual independence, forms of 
necessary freedom. The Third cannot hope 
to accomplish so much as its predecessors, 
for its sphere is necessarily limited ; but it 
is Italy still, it is Italy again; let us keep 
that in view. And literature may, perhaps, 
be the voice by which it will speak. The 
field of Italian poetry of to-day is certainly 
not only fertile, but also remarkable for 
the character of its productions. It is 
both rich in promise and rich in achieve- 
ment. The classical revival of poetry, 
which our day has witnessed in Italy, is 
most interesting, and the analogy, not 
resemblance, with our own revival, very 
striking. And what makes this classical 
revival so peculiarly attractive is, to employ 
a paradox, its eminently modern character. 
It is thoroughly eclectic, like the age—a 
medley of North and South, of paganism 
and modernity, of the literature of life and 
joyousness and the literature of despair. 

In presenting us with his specimen trans- 
lations Mr. Greene gives them in alpha- 
betical order—no happy device, though in 
this case it puts to the front the greatest 
of the younger men, namely, D’Annunzio. 
“This wonderful boy,” whose rapid rise 
into fame has been one of the astound- 
ing phenomena of our century, certainly 
ranks next to Carducci as the greatest 
living poet of Italy. He has a good deal 
of Carducci’s clear, sharp-cut way of writing, 
his brief, strong sentences, and bold meta- 
phors condensed in a few words, conjoined 
to a lovely and luscious power of melody that 
the elder poet lacks. In time it is to be hoped 





that he will, both in verse and prose, out- 
grow his Zolaism and temper his imitation of 
Mr. Swinburne. The alphabetical arrange- 
ment of Mr. Greene’s book is the more to be 
deplored as he himself is not blind to the 
regional characteristics of the various writers 
he quotes, and though these distinctions 
are tending to disappear, they are still 
sufficiently marked. Thus the Venetians 
have an expansive and brilliant note; the 
Lombards are more prone to brood over 
the eternal tears of mankind. The Pied- 
montese are remarkable for their fervour 
of patriotism and liberal enthusiasm. The 
Neapolitans burn with the fires of extem- 
porization; the Sicilians are filled with a 
revolutionary spirit. The Tuscans, Emilians, 
and Romans must be classed together, for 
they inherit the majestic traditions of Rome 
and the ancient purity of the language, and 
to them naturally belongs the literary move- 
ment of the day. After Bologna, which is 
in the Emilia, the school headed by Car- 
ducci, who is a professor at Bologna, has been 
called the Bolognese School. This name 
was first bestowed in contempt by Mario 
Rapisardi, a revolutionary and Socialist poet, 
rhetorical and verbose, who has placed him- 
self in violent opposition to the literary move- 
ment of Northern and Central Italy, and 
poses as the head of a Sicilian school. The 
term was applied with the intention of 
giving the idea that the Bolognese poets 
were local or provincial in their ways. No 
accusation could be further from the truth. 
It is their freedom from narrowness which is 
their charm, and secures their power in litera- 
ture and life. 

To the merits of Carducci, Mr. Greene 
does full justice, and in his preface gives a 
very lucid description of the metres of the 
‘Odi Barbare,’ which are a crux to foreign, 
and even to Italian readers. He has not 
rendered the famous ‘ Hymn to Satan,’ that 
splendid outburst which was the trumpet- 
blast to Italian literature to revolt, attack- 
ing the Church in the name of liberty and 
reason, and yet withalso dignified that, rightly 
understood, even a bigot could not call the 
ode irreverent vituperation. Where Mr. 
Greene excels is in the rendering of rhyme- 
less poems. This is obvious in his transla- 
tions of D’Annunzio’s ‘Evening in May,’ 
Arnaboldi’s somewhat rhetorical ‘ Rhamses 
IL.,’ ‘The Birth of Fire,’ by Alfredo Bacelli, 
and, excellent above all, Carducci’s ‘Ode to 
the Statue of Victory’ at Brescia. It has 
all the rough clang of the original, which 
is one of the finest of the ‘Odi Barbare.’ 
In translating Stecchetti, Mr. Greene has 
hardly caught the character of the Stor- 
nello, sung before it is written down, a 
snatch of verse, echoed as it were from the 
singing of the river or of the birds in the 
hedgerows. In a short poem, which Mr. 
Greene calls ‘Contempt,’ translated from 
Ersilio Bicci, he writes :— 

And if they say I drive the cynic’s trade, 

It is Time’s fault, not hers who love betrayed. 
Now what does an Italian of the unedu- 
cated class know about ‘‘ cynics”? Zempo 
in the original means weather ; the Italian 
title is ‘ Dispetto,’ not ‘Contempt.’ ‘ Spite’ 
is perhaps nearer the mark; but even this 
is not the exact term, the meaning of the 
English word being much more limited 
than that of the Italian. 

The biographical notices which precede 





Mr. Greene’s translations contain in most 
cases excellent critical appreciations. Gio. 
vanni Marradi shows, perhaps, the highest 
promise of all the younger poets of the 
day. There was an amusing interchange of 
sonnets between him and Panzacchi some 
years ago, upon the subject of the proper 
themes for a poet to celebrate. Panzacchj 
maintained that the ideal is the true theme 
for a poet. Marradi rejoined in a lovely 
sonnet, in which he referred to the “ icy 
perfection” of the work of Gautier. Luigi 
Capuana is, in a sense, the doyen of Italian 
poets, having been born in 1839. He is 
popular novelist as well as a poet. His 
‘Semiritmi’ is an important contribution 
to poetical literature. ‘‘ They remind the 
English reader,’ says Mr. Greene, “of 
Walt Whitman, though without the Ameri- 
can author’s freedom and verve.” We should 
have said they were far removed from any 
resemblance to Walt Whitman’s elaborate 
roughness. They are refined and polished 
in the highest degree. 

Though by no means complete, Mr, 
Greene’s book ought to do much towards 
showing that Italy is once more taking her 
place among the nations that produce good 
literature. 








Le Zend-Avesta. Traduction nouvelle avec 
Commentaire historique et philologique. 
Par Prof. J. Darmesteter. 3 vols. “ An- 
nales du Musée Guimet,” XXI., XXII, 
XXIV. (Paris, Leroux.) 


Ir was in 1771 that Anquetil-Duperron 
published his translation of the Zend- 
Avesta, and thus revealed to the European 
student the existence of the old religious 
books of Persia. His discovery was at first 
discredited ; but when Burnouf commenced 
his researches he soon proved by the close 
relationship between Zend and Sanskrit 
that the former was no forgery of Parsi 
priests, but a true member of the Indo- 
European family. Since that time Zend 
has been diligently studied, and every writer 
on comparative philology, from Bopp down 
to our latest authority Brugmann, has used 
the texts of the Avesta as one of his most 
trusted auxiliaries. But a note of warn- 
ing has been suddenly sounded from Paris, 
where Anquetil and Burnouf first made 
known their discoveries. Prof. Darmesteter 
has published a new translation with a most 
ably written introduction, in which he main- 
tains the thesis that not a line of our Avesta 
text is older than the time of Alexander's 
conquest, while the greater part belongs to 
a much later date. 

We may briefly remind our readers that, 
according to the traditional view, the old 
Zoroastrian books, which belong to the times 
of the Achemenide, were destroyed at the 
Macedonian conquest, but that portions 
were preserved by the people, who retained 
the old faith during the long period of 
Arsacidan rule, though the Court favoured 
Greek civilization. A temporary revival took 
place under Vologeses, about a.p. 70; but 
at the accession of the Sassanian dynasty, 
A.D. 226, when Zoroastrianism was restored 
as the national religion, all these fragments 
were diligently sought out and an authorita- 
tive text compiled in Ardashir’s reign, which 
contained, in twenty-one Nasks or books, 
that then survived of the far larger collec- 
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tion which had existed under the Achzeme- 
nide. As Zend was then a dead language, 
these were translated into the vernacular 
Pahlavi, and commentaries were also com- 
piled in_ that language. In the seventh 
century Islam overran Persia, and but few 
remained faithful to the old creed, and the 
sacred books were gradually lost or forgotten, 
until they dwindled to the fragments which 
we now possess—scarcely a third of the 
Sassanian collection. But, according to this 
view, we still possess the genuine remains 
of the old pre-Alexandrine literature, muti- 
lated and corrupted during the period of 
Arsacidan indifference, but yet, so far as they 
go, a faithful representative of the sacred 
text of the Acheemenian time; and com- 
parative philology has until now confirmed 
this view by her successful use of these 
relics as an important aid in establishing 
her conclusions. 

Prof. Darmesteter, on the contrary, main- 
tains that all our texts are post-Alexandrine 
in form and in substance. Some may be- 
long to the first century B.C. or a.D., and 
some, as the legislative parts of the Ven- 
didad, may be founded on older texts now 
lost; but a large portion was composed by 
the priests of Ardashir’s Court in the third 
century. The Gathas, which till now have 
been generally considered as the ancient 
nucleus of the whole system and ascribed to 
Zoroaster himself, are, in the Professor’s 
opinion, certainly modern, and are relegated 
to the first century of our era. 

In fact, his great attack is directed against 
the Gathas, for with them falls the authen- 
ticity of the whole collection, as they are 
everywhere referred to as an accepted 
authority. Their special subject is the 
glorification of Ormazd and his six attendant 
spirits, the Amshaspands ; and these Prof. 
Darmesteter maintains to have been bor- 
rowed from the Alexandrian dvvdpers, and 
to be only a development of the idea of the 
Logos ; and he finds similar traces of Neo- 
Platonism elsewhere. We own that his in- 
dictment is drawn up with great skill, and 
at first sight it might seem to claim a verdict 
in its favour. But further consideration 
weakens much of its force, and our own 
belief is that the Avesta will emerge from 
this latest attack as triumphantly as it did 
from the early assaults of Jones in 1771. 
The great argument for the genuineness of 
the Avesta is its ancient language, and this 
of course especially applies to the Gatha 
dialect, which bears to the common Zend a 
somewhat similar relation to that which 
Vedic Sanskrit bears to classical Sanskrit. 
Now it is difficult to believe that Persian 
priests in the first or the third century of 
our era could compose such texts in a dead 
language, and it is still more difficult to 
suppose their writing the Githis in an 
earlier form of this dead language and 
expressing in it a totally new order of re- 
ligious and philosophical ideas. 

To compose successfully new works in 
a dead language requires great literary 
skill, and still more to do so in two dead 
languages. We all know how Chatterton 
failed when he attempted, without the 

cial training required, to imitate old 

lish ballads; and when our medieval 
Writers forge Anglo-Saxon charters they 
may adopt old words and phrases, but their 


prefixes and suffixes of their own time 
enable us almost invariably to detect the 
forgery.* So Apollonius Rhodius might 
have seemed to be possessed of all the re- 
quired conditions for a successful learned 
imitation of Homer ; yet how inevitably even 
he betrayed himself (incessu patuit) by the 
awkward way in which the antique dress 
clung round him and impeded his steps! 
Can we imagine that these Persian forgers 
of the early centuries of our era, dealing 
with two dead languages, the knowledge of 
which for several centuries had been pre- 
served in priestly families only, with no ex- 
ternal encouragement or support, could have 
achieved such an unparalleled success ? 
Nor, again, must we forget that we have 
vernacular Pahlavi translations of these very 
texts made under the Sassanidze, which, by 
their ignorance of Zend grammar and con- 
structions, prove that even common Zend 
was but partially known; how then could 
the knowledge of the more ancient dialect 
have been preserved ? 

Moreover, is it necessary to suppose an 
Alexandrian origin for the six Amshaspands? 
There is, indeed, one passage in Philo (i. 560) 
where he speaks of the @ctos Aoyos and its 
five assistant duvdpets, 4 rownteKy, ) BaoArKi), 
) tAews, ) TpooraKtiKy, and x amayopevtix:) : 
but this is only an isolated mention, and he 
may very well have introduced it as a bor- 
rowed idea which suited his immediate pur- 
pose of finding an allegorical meaning in the 
six cities of refuge, but had no permanent 
use in hissystem. Alexandria would be the 
very place to receive such astray seed wafted 
from Persia, and Philo the very mind to 
appropriate it. The idea of the Logos is, of 
course, always present with him, and he 
sometimes mentions it with its two atten- 
dants, %) towtixy and 7 BacrAcK7}, while in 
other places (as in ii. 19) these two seem 
themselves to represent the Logos, and to 
stand on the right and left of the Supreme. 
But it is more reasonable to connect this 
personification of the divine attributes with 
the Novs of Anaxagoras than with any 
Eastern speculations. 

The Persian Amshaspands may very 
well claim a different relationship. Why 
should they not be developments of that old 
Vedic mysticism which evolved the idea of 
the goddess Speech (vdc) and so many other 
female abstractions? Vic says of herself 
(‘ Rigveda,’ x. 125, 3) :— 

‘*T am the queen, the collectress of treasures, 
the first knower of things to be worshipped ; as 
such the gods have set me in many places, 
abiding in many conditions and entering into 
many forms.” 


In the same way we find in the Goddess 
Aramati of the ‘Rigveda’ distinct fore- 
shadowings of the Zend Armaiti (Plutarch’s 
copias Snpwovpyds), especially in v. 43, 6, 
“bring hither, O Agni, consenting to our 
desire, the mighty divine matron Aramati, 
to whom we offer libations with reverence’’; 
and again in x. 92, 4:— 

“The extension of Right [ritasya=ashahe], 
the wide space of heaven, Adoration, the great, 
the most glorious Aramati—Indra, Mitra, and 
Varuna have shone forth together, and Bhaga 
also and Savitri—all beings of purified wisdom.” 





* Thus a forged charter of Athelred of Wessex (867-871) 
has the forms t-nemned, michel, and was i-writen for A.-S. 


In four places Aramati is called mahi, which 
our modern exegesis explains as ‘“‘ great,” 
but Hindu tradition renders it ‘“ earth,’ 
which agrees with the Avesta doctrine that 
Armaiti has the earth under her special care. 
But while we thus withhold assent from 
Prof. Darmesteter’s main thesis, we yield 
him unstinted praise for his excellent work. 
One of its main features is that in the 
third volume he has collected from Pah- 
lavi literature a very large number of 
quotations from the lost Nasks, which 
supply important materials for Zend lexico- 
graphy. Instead of the nine fragments 
printed in Westergaard’s edition he has 
given more than two hundred, and he has 
also printed from Pahlavi quotations nearly 
two-thirds of the tenth Nask, the hispdram, 
on the education and the duties of a priest. 
A new and complete translation of the 
Avesta fills the first and second volumes. 
His previous translation in the Oxford series 
of the ‘‘Sacred Books of the East’? had 
only included the Vendidad and the Yashts*; 
he now adds a translation of the Yagna and 
the Gathis. Since the publication of the 
first translation he has visited Bombay and 
profited by direct intercourse with the 
learned Parsi priests. He has thus studied 
the native tradition at the fountain head; 
and he has had peculiar opportunities of 
learning the rites and ceremonies which are 
still kept up, and which will certainly throw 
a new light on many parts of a book which 
is so closely connected with ritual. We 
therefore hail this new translation as a 
valuable addition to our materials for solv- 
ing the many problems which the Avesta 
offers, even while we hesitate to accept its 
guidance implicitly. Every Zend student 
must henceforth consult it as one of his 
recognized authorities, but to be compared 
with and controlled by the results of Euro- 
pean scholarship, just as the Vedic student 
gratefully acknowledges Saiyana’s valuable 
help even when he ventures to correct his 
interpretation by Grassmann and Ludwig. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Thou art the Man. By the Author of ‘ Lady 
Audley’s Secret.’ 3 vols. (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) 

Tu last of Miss Braddon’s plots is not one 
of the most ingenious or natural. The new 
murderer is a little too undiscriminating, and 
the new mysteries are too elaborately arti- 
ficial. But there is plenty of them; the 
author never stints her readers of plot and 
developing incidents. The crimes of these 
three volumes (exceptionally atrocious ones) 
are complicated by a strain of epileptic ten- 
dencies, in the treatment of which Miss 
Braddon shows no slight skill. Of course 
there are some gruesome passages in ‘Thou 
art the Man.’ The hereditary epileptic 
wakes up on one occasion in a wood, and 
‘*his hand touched another hand, his fingers 
closed automatically on the soft fabric of a 
woman’s gown...... he clutched that cold and 
stiffening hand...... the hand that had been lying 
on her breast was wet and dabbled with blood 
ended that thick and viscous fluid which covered 
his clammy fingers and trickled about his 
wrist.” 

Somebody comes upon the scene at what is 

undoubtedly a very awkward moment for 











modern spelling and the frequent use of the 


ge-nemned, micel, and wes ge-writen (Kemble’s ‘Cod. 
Dipl.,’ vol. ii. p. 97). 


* The Yagna with the Gathas was translated by Dr. Mills. 
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the unfortunate man, and naturally enough 
he never hears the last of it. But much of 
the story is lighter and pleasanter reading 
than this particular incident. 





A Cumberer of the Ground. By Constance 

Smith. 3 vols. (Methuen & Co.) 
Ture£E closely printed volumes about people 
who treat themselves—or are treated by 
their creator—with portentous seriousness 
require a great deal of reading and a 
robustly cheerful spirit. Miss Smith dedi- 
cates something more than a sonnet (fully 
two pages, in fact) to the leading lover’s 
eyelashes and personal appearance generally. 
The rest of the story is on the same scale of 
elaborate and minute description. The 
fortunes of Lyon, Travers, and the object of 
their young affections are not exhilarating 
in themselves, nor are they treated with a 
light hand. Never was love-making more 
solemn than that between Lyon and Dorothy, 
both before and after the conscientious folly 
of the heroine drove her deliberately to 
marry the wrong man, and thereby to pro- 
duce unnecessary annoyances for all parties. 
The shipwreck is good, and the struggle 
with a mad dog is a spirited and less hack- 
neyed episode. For the rest it must be 
confessed that ‘A Cumberer of the Ground’ 
is not entertaining, and that art itself is 
decidedly less long. 





A Bachelor’s Bridal. By Mrs. Lovett Came- 
ron. (White & Co.) 


‘‘Wuo ever loved, that loved not at first 
sight?” A question implicitly asked in 
the tragedy before us, although the short 
reaction that so disastrously affected the 
course of passion is also natural enough. 
There is much to excuse the middle-aged 
solicitor and club-man for the temporary 
mistake he made in the diagnosis of his 
case. To have his bachelor sanctum sud- 
denly invaded at midnight, even by an 
angel of grace and beauty, and to be com- 
pelled to instant matrimony to save the 
angel’s honour, were causes enough to pro- 
duce a cold fit in such a model of conven- 
tionality. Yet the only impulse which 
ep cage the action might have enlightened 

im as to his true feelings. Poor Enid’s 
is a less common case, for surely a single 
interview, even under romantic circum- 
stances, was a slender basis for such an 
abandonment of affection. But fortunately 
for men the best of women can idealize 
rapidly. In Mrs. Challenger, Valentine 
Bryant’s friend and counsellor, who is so 
justly indignant at the apparent treachery 
which threatens to terminate her reign, we 
find a more complex character. The inter- 
view in which Valentine has to confess and 
lead for the absolution which the shrewd 

ut kindly matron finally accords is cleverly 





described. Altogether this is a readable | 


trifle, though the catastrophe is unduly 
harrowing. 





A Foolish Marriage. 


By Annie S. Swan. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


| 


those of the traitor Brebner, are unreason- | 


able and uninteresting. The heroine is one 
of those dreary young women who battle 
bravely against adversity; why they should 
always be so dull ina novel is a sad mystery, 
but it is so; and needless to say there is the 
familiar figure of our old friend the lodging- 
house slavey, who is untidy, but worth her 
weight in gold. Miss Swan is overwriting 
herself ; she used not to produce weak stuff 
of this sort, which almost anybody devoid 
of imagination and experience might write. 





Doctor Quodlibet. By the Author of 
‘Chronicles of Westerly,’ &c. (Leaden- 
hall Press.) 


TuerE is an excellent portrait in this 
book of a delightful old bishop, whose 
saintly character is not rendered disagree- 
able by a lack of worldly wisdom, or a 
want of sympathetic tenderness to weak- 
ness of moral fibre, and distress begotten 
of crime. The pages describing his visits 
to the poorer clergy of his diocese, and his 
fatherly care of his godchild—in fact, all 
those in which he or his wife appears—are 
charming, for they avoid all the maudlin 
sentimentality too often associated with de- 
scriptions of goodness. They have in them 
the ring of truth in their portrait of a man 
happily not very uncommon in real life, 
but lamentably so in fiction. The contrast 
to him is also well worked out in the un- 
happy Meredith, ‘who didn’t believe in 
himself or in his own powers of achievement 
or endurance, and so he never put them to 
the test.” Perhaps the rest of the story is 
rather too crude. The villain is of that 
exaggerated type who bets, commits forgery, 
and beats his wife; and the explanation of 
Dr. Seigerson’s mysterious conduct in trans- 
ferring 7it-Bits to his rival’s person, though 
certainly full of “ actuality,” almost turns 
the whole business into a farce. However, 
there is not much cause of complaint, but 
much of gratitude to the anonymous author. 





Young Sam and Sabina. By Tom Cobbleigh. 

‘*Pseudonym Library.” (Fisher Unwin.) 
Tom ConsLEIcu wisely confines himself to the 
scene of his former success in ‘Gentleman 
Upcott’s Daughter,’ the rich pasture country 
of Somersetshire, of which the very dialect 
seems to have caught the languorous charm. 
There is not very much in the story; it is 
just the old tale of lovers’ misunderstand- 
ings which are eventually adjusted; but so 
far as it goes it is pleasing, and besides it 
gives an opening for descriptions of some 


| of the quaint and crabbed inhabitants of the 


isle of Middleney. There is a great deal 
of humour in many of the incidents and of 
the characters, and among them the most 
amusing, perhaps, is old Sam Grinter, of 
whom one made a deadly enemy for life by 
refusing his hospitality ; ‘‘ there was nothing 
that admirable man resented so much, ex- 
cept being crossed in argument, or, as he 
expressed it, ‘to be made out a vool.’” 
Christopher Chiselett’s astuteness in his 
dealings with the commercial traveller also 


Tuis is a stupid book, purporting to be is comic in the time-honoured way, and the 
about student life in Edinburgh, but it may dead donkey is, at any rate, a novel and 
very reasonably be doubted if the medical '! audacious cause of quarrel. The only in- 


student in any 


town is like any of the three harmonious note in the book is Christopher’s 


depicted here. Their conversations have no . meanness to Sophia Sharman; it may be 
verisimilitude, and their actions, especially ' true to nature, but it jars with a too serious 








note on the pastoral peace of the Village 
idyl. A short passage may be given as an 
example of one of Tom Cobbleigh’s quaintly 
characteristic little incidents :— 

‘* Sabina passed on. For the first time Sam’s 
eyes lighted on her with more than common 
meaning as he watched her easy erect figure 
softened in the morning mist. He smiled: 
stepped into the road; and from the wayside 
selected a small clod of earth, about so big asa 
little crab-apple or a bantam pullet’s egg, and 
threw it, striking Sabina fairly between the 
shoulders on the curtain of her white sun-bonnet, 
Without turning she looked back over hep 
shoulder and laughed. It was an attention, and 
Sabina liked attentions dearly. And so Sam 
fell in love.” 


Laura Arbuthnot. By John Meredith. (Son- 
nenschein & Co.) 


Tue heroine of Mr. John Meredith’s nove) 
is a woman with a past, animated with the 
desire to prove to the world, in the authors 
words, that one ‘‘who had stumbled and 
fallen was not of necessity lamed and made 
impotent for life.’ The failure, through 
no particular fault of her own, of this laud- 
able scheme is worked out plausibly and 
even naturally enough, though the effec. 
tiveness of the story is, no doubt, consider- 
ably discounted by the fact that it moves on 
much the same lines as a recent and much 
discussed play of Mr. Pinero’s. 





James Inwick, Ploughman and Elder. 
P. Hay Hunter. 
Ferrier.) 

A Book must be very good indeed to excuse 

its being written entirely in a rather difficult 

Scotch dialect, for it is undoubtedly a great 

labourfor the Southron toread it with compre- 

hension. Inthiscase, however, weare inclined 
to say that Mr. Hunter has justified himself 
forimposing so great a burden on his readers, 
as his book is very amusing, and the amuse- 
ment is to a large extent due to the personal 
character of the narrative. True, some 
reminiscences of Mr. Barrie’s works in dia- 
lect are suggested by ‘James Inwick,’ but 
not unduly so, as the book has a distinct line 
of its own. A simple Scotch kirk elder 
narrates his experiences of disestablishment, 
which are very funny, and describes with 
great naiveté the ingenious method by which 
the Radical member for the constituency 
nobbles him. But, of course, to justify the 
dialect there is a good deal more than this 

—to wit, some highly amusing conversations 

with his village cronies, who are at once 

jealous of his promotion and scornful of his 
want of decision. The sketches of the 
important local celebrities, such as An's 

Wabster and Archie Howden, are exceed- 

ingly lifelike and humorous; and there 18 

some very clever satire in the account of Mr. 

Tod-Lowrie, Q.C., M.P.’s elaborate mystif- 

cation of the simple voters. A further dis- 

tinct advantage which the use of the dialect 
gives is the scope it affords for picturesque 
words which roll sonorously in the utterance 
and have hardly any equivalent in English: 

‘‘the haill clamjamfrey o’ them,” for example, 

and ‘there was unco stramash on the heid 

o’t,” may be picked out as particularly 

picturesque expressions. It is certainly 

remarkable that such a clever book should 
have been written by the author of ‘The 

Silver Bullet,’ which showed no extrt 

ordinary marks of ability. 


By 
(Oliphant, Anderson & 
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Les Demi-Vierges. 

(Paris, Lemerre.) 
{uz two new novels which are being the 
most talked about in Paris are both of them, 
unfortunately, strong meat for us. They 
are ‘Le Lys Rouge,’ by M. Anatole France, 
which has been appearing in La Revue de 
Paris, and that now before us—M. Marcel 
Prévost’s ‘Les Demi - Vierges,’ who are 
«yjerges” only as the ‘‘demi-monde” is 
society. In spite of the naughtiness of the 
fifth and last part of ‘Le Lys Rouge,’ M. 
Anatole France, however, still writes as 
pecomes the self-respect of a future aca- 
demician. In the work before us, on the 
other hand, M. Marcel Prévost has indeed 
descended into the depths, and, although he 

es as a Juvenal, seems to have had in 
view the immense sale provoked by public 
scandal. He suggests that half-virgins—a 
minority, he admits, among the young ladies 
of France, and even of Paris—are more 
numerous in other countries, which is, we 
hope, a libel as regards the English- 
speaking and the Teutonic worlds, at least. 
Perhaps M. Marcel Prévost does not know, 
and only guesses for the sake of effect; 
perhaps, on the otber hand, he may have 
enjoyed the advantages of a tourist ticket 
to hospitable Leicester Square, if not to the 
scornful Berlin, or the distant Washington 
and New York. 


Par Marcel Prévost. 


Il Trionfo della Morte. By Gabriele 
D’Annunzio. (Milan, Treves.) 

‘In Tr1onFO DELLA Morte’ is yet another 
of the emanations of Signor Gabriele 
D’Annunzio’s perverse imagination. The 
story, told in great detail in 500 closely 
printed pages, deals with the sensual 
appetites of a man and woman who seem 
bereft of ties and duties. Satiety finally 
produces melancholy, and the man kills the 
woman and himself from sheer weariness 
of pleasure. The novel is the more insidi- 
ous as it is written with all that magic of 
language Signor D’Annunzio so well knows 
how to wield. The fact that it contains some 
exquisite, if slightly luscious descriptions of 
nature, and an admirable word-picture of 
Casalbordino, the resort of pilgrims, does 
not suffice to redeem it from censure. 








SOME IRISH BOOKS. 


A Cluster of Nuts. By Katharine Tynan (Mrs. 
H. A. Hinkson). (Lawrence & Bullen.) 

Lost on Du Corrig. By Standish O’Grady. 
(Cassell & Co.) 

The Story of Ireland. Same author. (Methuen.) 

The Bog of Stars; and other Stories of Eliza- 
bethan Ireland. Same author. ‘The New 
Irish Library.” (Fisher Unwin.) 

Irish Drwids and Old Irish Religions. By James 
Bonwick, F.R.G.S. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 

Misther O’Ryan: an Incident in the History of 
a Nation. By Edward M‘Nulty. (Arnold.) 


Mrs. Hinxson is a lyric poet, and her prose, 
¢ her verse, is near to the heart of nature, 
sweet with the smell of fresh grass and flower- 
ing thorn, and warm with a tender sympathy 
that embraces all things that live and die, but 
t goes out more fully to trees and fields and 
summer skies than to men and women. Asa 
secondary title, Mrs. Hinkson defines her col- 
stories as ‘‘being sketches among my 

own people,” and this they are ; but even more 
truly are they sketches of her own country, 
and with an unconscious likening of all things 
to the flowers and hills she loves so well. She 
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tells us again and again of an old face “‘like a 
grey rock,” and a young face ‘‘like a rose.” 
Thus it is the look of things which first appeals 
to Mrs. Hinkson ; and even so grim a story as ‘A 
Farmer’s Tragedy ’ opens with a landscape :— 

“Tt is a year since I met that mournful pro- 

cession going home by the green lanes. The black- 
birds sang in mad rivalry just the same: croak, 
croak, went the corncrake, the harsh voice of 
summer ; the meadows were turning brown, yellow 
iris was springing on her green flaggers ; the haw- 
thorn, as now, was turning to pink, making every 
bush look a more lavish bower of little roses than 
Botticelli’s Spring herself could furnish forth. Such 
a divine, dewy, green evening with the fragrarce of 
a censer in the air.” 
Not so does a prose writer who has what work- 
a-day folk call a ‘‘ grip on the realities of life ” 
begin a tragic story, but Mrs. Hinkson is a true 
singer, and the realities of the songster are the 
realities of the child—summer and light ; blue 
sky and fleecy clouds; birds, butterflies, and 
the flowers in the hedgerows. ~ These are the 
foregrounds of her charming pictures, and the 
human figures complete them only as human 
figures complete the compositions of a landscape 
painter: our hearts are not wrung by their 
hazy tragedies ; their dim griefs add nothing to 
our experience of life. Vaguely sad, pleasantly 
pathetic, are the stories that might have been 
deeply tragic seen from another point of view, 
and for this reason we prefer those that are 
memories of childhood, for the standpoint of 
Mrs. Hinkson is the standpoint of every natural, 
healthy, dreamy child. The cup-moss, the fairy 
rings, the tame pigeon, and the apple trees are 
life’s realities, and the love tragedies of the 
grown-up folk are as the Greek mythology will 
be in twenty years to come: she is never too 
much absorbed in them to refrain from the 
playful yet wistful digressions that make up so 
much of the charm of this ‘ Cluster of Nuts.’ 

From Mrs. Hinkson to Mr. Standish O’Grady 
is a far cry, for the best of the three books by 
this indefatigable writer is nothing that the poet 
is, and everything that she is not. ‘ Lost on 
Du Corrig’ isa boy’s book of adventure : one 
of the baldest, simplest, and most convincing 
that it has ever been our lot to read. Written 
with a simplicity that is doubly admirable from 
an author who seldom writes very simply, this 
story of the loss of Jack Freeman, the search 
that was made for him, and his life in the 
natural cave is (for all its far-fetched impro- 
bability) so wonderfully truthful that we believe 
in the Freeman family, and even in such minor 
characters as the scapegrace Pat Melody and 
the police inspector, long after we have closed 
the host. The boys themselves are supposed 
to tell the tale, and their narrative is managed 
with great art, for while nothing is omitted that 
is essential to an understanding of their cha- 
racters and theiradventures, nothing isdescribed. 
Yet, as Mr. O’Grady himself remarks in his 
character of editor, 

“the warm mutual affection of the brothers, the 
primitive character of the neighbourhood, and the 
simplicity of the home life of the Freeman family, 
which are pleasantly and naturally suggested rather 
than elaborately described in their various commu- 
nications, are such as I myself, though a seasoned 
littérateur, felt convinced that I could not repro- 
duce with anything like the freshness and vividness 
of their unlaboured compositions.” 

Fresh and vivid indeed is this exciting story, 
and men, women, and girls as well as boys 
will find pleasure in reading the well-told 
adventures of the plucky Irish boy. 

But if ‘Lost on Du Corrig’ hits more marks 
than it was aimed at, ‘The Story of Ireland’ is, 
in revenge, a miss ; it begins like a history for 
children, it ends as a particularly uninteresting 
personal reminiscence, and is without historic 
or literary value. The first chapters, treating of 
the early history of Ireland, are neither betternor 
worse than some score of ‘ Short Histories’ and 
‘Students’ Manuals’ already in the field ; but 
in the eighteenth century the historian, though 
still writing for a juvenile public, drifts from 





serious history into playful anecdote. This chap- 
ter is entitled ‘‘ Waking up the Gentry,” and 
Swift is introduced to us in this manner :— 

“Dean Swift, though a great man, was also a 
great wag, as any one can perceive by reading his 
celebrated story ‘ Gulliver’s Travels.’ A vast number 
of funny stories are still told about him in Ireland. 
Once at acountry inn hairy butter was set before 
the Dean. Swift called up the landlady and thus 
addressed her, ‘My dear Mrs. Cusack, there is 
nothing I like so much myself as hairy butter, and 
yours is indeed hairy, hairy in the extreme. Yet at 
the same time, my dear ae. I have a fancy for 
being myself the mixer. Please then in future send 
up the hair on one plate and the butter upon 
another, and I shall mix them myself. That is all. 
Now you may go down.’ Another day an over- 
roasted sirloin was set before him. He rang the 
cook up. There was a large company sitting at 
table. ‘Jane,’ he said, with the most serious air, 
— sirloin is overdone. Take it down and do it 

ess.’ 

It is the misfortune of the Saxon to see more 
savagery than wit in these ‘‘funny ways” and 
‘¢jokes and pranks,” but Mr. O’Grady, having 
drifted into anecdotage, becomes more and 
more discursive ; the personal pronoun makes 
its appearance in the chapter on O’Connell, 
while chap. xxxi. is devoted to reminiscences 
of ‘‘Parnell,” narrated in the first person. 
‘SWhen I first saw him,” ‘‘ All that I noticed 
was,” ‘*I saw him next,” ‘‘I had read some- 
where in a newspaper,” these phrases begin as 
many sentences in the opening thirteen lines of 
the chapter, and in the next page we are told :— 

“The agent Kerr, now dead, stopped to speak with 
me. I knew him slightly. Then he suddenly intro- 
duced me to his companion; I had not previously 
recognized him. There on the hillside I had some 
ten minutes’ conversation with Parnell, who, how- 
ever, did nearly all the talking...... I felt as if I were 
handling the most delicate china, requiring super- 
sensitiveness of touch lest something might crack 
or as if I were dealing with a very delicate and 
fragile lady out for her first drive after sickness...... 
I was no friend to his politics, but I confess that I 
liked the man extremely, and a few weeks after- 
wards felt inexpressibly shocked when I heard the 
Dublin newsboys crying about the streets, ‘ Death 
of Mr. Parnell.’ ” 

The next and final chapter is devoted to 
‘¢Parnell’s Personality,” and is treated in a 
manner which we will illustrate by quotation :— 

“ Again I state a fact: it was witnessed by thou- 
sands. While his followers were committing Charles 
Parnell’s remains to the earth, the sky was bright 
with strange lights and flames. Only a coincidence, 
possibly ; and yet persons not superstitious have 
maintained that there is some mysterious sympathy 
between the human soul and the elements...... Some 
perhaps will be disappointed that, like Mr. Lecky 
and Mr. Froude and other great historians, I don’t 
enlarge somewhat on Home Rule...... But I don’t 
think any man can be a historian and politician at 
the same time...... So, with friendly greetings to 
friendly readers and not unfriendly to those who 
are not, I conclude this unconventional and loosely- 
flowing, but, I hope, readable ‘ Story of Treland.’” 

‘The Bog of Stars’ is less loosely flowing and 
also less readable ; indeed, it is surprising how 
a writer who can invent so lifelike a story as 
‘Lost on Du Corrig’ from a worn-out theme 
can treat the really fine stories of Elizabethan 
Ireland with so little fire and imagination. 
Clearly Mr. O’Grady’s fancy rebels at the 
restraints imposed by history, and he is at his 
best where he is most unfettered. 

Mr. Bonwick’s volume on Irish Druids is full 
of interesting information collected from many 
sources : it is less a book than notes for a book, 
and as such will appeal chiefly to students, who 
cannot fail to find pleasure and instruction in 
its pages. 

The days are past when Irishmen boasted 
of being descendants of the kings, but Irish- 
men are still candid on the subject of their 
virtues, their talents, and their wit ; and the 
Saxon who goes among them must be pre- 
pared to have his acknowledgments of their 
greatness forestalled by his readier com 
panions. In private and in public ‘this rule 
holds good ; in conversation and on the plat- 
form the Irishman is the most self-laudatory 
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of creatures, yet, when he takes a pen in his 
hand, he veers round completely, and seldom 
writes a good word of his race, his country, or the 
party to which he belongs. Most of the spiteful 
things that have been written of Ireland were 
written by her sons, and the literary Irishman 
is as merciless to the foibles as to the grave 
faults of his race. Mr. M‘Nulty’s picture of 
rural Ireland is amusing, but exceedingly 
ill-natured ; he knows his Ireland thoroughly, 
but some of the fruit of the tree of knowledge 
is bitter. Not that we quarrel with Mr. 
M‘Nulty on this account, for bitterness is not 
displeasing in literature, and the character 
drawn with the most animus—that of the 
agitator Ignatius O’Ryan—is the best; for 
though it is an almost farcical caricature of the 
worst type of Land League organizer, it repre- 
sents a kind of braggart familiar to every one 
who knows Ireland, and the creature is sketched 
with wit and spirit, and embellished by one of 
the best brogues ever put on paper. On the 
other hand, Father Pat Murphy is no more 
like a bad priest than a child’s drawing on a 
slate is like an ugly human being ; maybe he is 
a study from the life, but he is neither typical 
nor lifelike, and it would take much to persuade 
us that the Maynooth authorities would accept 
a student who had an illegitimate son and a 
deserted mistress thrown unprovided on the 
world. Bad priests there are, but not of this 
type; moreover, Father Pat is introduced to 
us as ‘‘idolized” and ‘‘admired” by the 
flock among whom he has lived a quarter 
of a century; yet from cover to cover this 
popular priest never speaks a kind word nor 
does a charitable act: he has won the heart of 
Ballycusha by tyranny, rapacity, and hard 
drinking. In a brief note the author disclaims 
any intention of discussing the merits of any 
form of political opinion, and it must be 
admitted that he is impartial with his rascals ; 
for Farmer Kennedy, who refuses to join the 
League and is boycotted in consequence, is little 
better than his persecutors, and Blake the land- 
lord is a rack-renter. Altogether we find our- 
selves in very bad society, and should be 
ashamed to confess that it is amusing ; but all 
save the love interest is well told, and if the 
personages themselves are overdrawn, the tongue 
they speak and the atmosphere they breathe are 
truly Irish. 








PARISH COUNCILS. 

Mr. Errincuam Wi1son publishes The Law 
of District and Parish Councils, being the Local 
Government Act, 1894, with the Acts referred to 
in It, by Mr. John Lithiby, a large volume 
which is open to the same objections as the 
others on the same subject which we have lately 
noticed, although it has the merits of the best 
of them. As an example of the fact, to which 
we have repeatedly alluded, that these expla- 
natory handbooks do not make the law more 
clear than it is in the Act itself, we would refer 
to p. 31, where we read, ‘‘A woman is not dis- 
qualified by marriage...... for being an elector 
of any local authority,” a statement which is 
untrue. A woman is disqualified by marriage 
from being an elector of a town council, which 
is a local authority. She is disqualified by 
marriage from being a county elector; and it 
is being agreed in the present session of Par- 
liament that she is not to be so disqualified in 
Scotland—an absurdity, but yet so. This error 
in Mr. Lithiby’s book arises from the fact that 
in his comment he has neglected the words of 
the statute—‘“‘for the purposes of this Act.” 
Another point in which Mr. Lithiby seems to 
have gone a little wrong is in his account of 
small parishes and the application of Parish 
Councils to them. At p. 40 he seems in one 
place to have put the figure of 200 for that of 
300. We are aware that both are used in the 
Act, the latter in one place by oversight, a 
consequential amendment not having been 
made in the House of Lords to meet an 





amendment which their lordships had inserted. 
But it is a parish with less than 300 which must, 
if it insists, receive a Parish Council, and not, 
as Mr. Lithiby suggests, a parish with less than 
(or, as we should prefer, fewer than) 200. 
Another error is in the account of the appli- 
cation of the Act to London — the statement 
that there will be no ex-officio members of the 
Vestry. This is rather a bad mistake, as the 
matter was very fully discussed on several occa- 
sions and much public attention called to it. 
We admit, however, that but for the discussion 
the Act would not in itself have seemed clear 
upon the point, as it is true that the provisions 
of the section which says that there shall be no 
ex-officio members of urban sanitary authorities 
would perhaps seem to be applied in this matter 
to London by some of the words in section 31. 
When carefully read, however, it will be found 
that they do not apply, and that the incumbent 
and churchwardens continue to be ex-officio 
members ; and this view is confirmed by the 
repeal schedule. The author’s note on p. 125 
seems to show that he thinks that the provisions 
of the Act with respect to the persons to be 
elected as urban District Councillors which 
are applied to London are those contained in 
the first sub-section of clause 23. That is not 
so. The reference is to sub-section 2, which 
abolishes both the qualification of electors and 
the qualification of members. 

Messrs. Stevens & Sons publish The Law 
relating to Parish Councils, by Mr. George 
Humphreys, a large volume which is exactly 
that which on its title-page it professes to be, 
namely, ‘‘The Local Government Act, 1894, 
with an appendix of statutes, and an introduc- 
tion, notes, orders, and circulars of the Local 
Government Board, and a copious index.” 
Although this is a more showy publication than 
are the handbooks which we have hitherto 
noticed, we cannot say that it contains 
more information. But, from the fact that it 
is in large type and printed on thick paper, it 
will probably be a favourite with clerks of 
authorities for use in the board-room. We 
have not up to the present time found in it any 
errors. 

Hadden’s Handbook on the Local Government 
Act, 1894, published by Messrs. Hadden, Best 
& Co., appears to be a useful publication, and 
it gives in appendices the whole of the incor- 
porated sections of the statutes referred to in 
the Act, together with the circulars and orders 
of the Local Government Board relating to it. 
The difficult point about the electoral position 
of women under the Act, to which we have 
referred in noticing other publications upon it, 
is not made clear. This handbook says that, 
in its observations on local government franchises 
as applicable to parochial electors, it is to be 
understood that women, if they possess the re- 
quisite qualifications, are entitled to be regis- 
tered as well as men. The statement, it will be 
seen, is a guarded one, and, as so guarded, is 
true. But we fear that it will be almost uni- 
versally misunderstood, because there follows 
a list of qualifications, including the lodger 
qualification and the various ownership quali- 
fications, which do not apply to women, and 
which may be easily misread as doing so. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Like the other volumes of the ‘‘ Badminton 
Library’ (Longmans & Co.), Yachting is very 
much of the nature of an encyclopedia of its 
subject, gaining in completeness, though losing 
in artistic effect, by the number of the authors, 
which is here even greater than usual—a division 
of labour not to be regretted when each one is a 
recognized authority. When Mr. G. L. Watson 
writes on the ‘ Evolution of the Modern Racing 
Yacht,’ or Thalassa on ‘Racing Rules’ and 
‘Small Yacht Racing,’ we read as pupils rather 
than as critics; and when Lord Brassey dis- 
courses on ‘Ocean Cruising,’ or Mr. Knight on 





‘ Fitting out a Fifty-Tonner to go Foreign,’ we 
know that we have the opinion of men whose 
experience has rendered them competent to 
form one. Sir George Leach’s ‘ Recollections 
of Schooner Racing’ is one of those pleasantly 
written chapters which, for the moment, throw 
back the shadow on the dial, and make the old 
young again ; and the extraordinary interest ex. 
cited last year by the Vigilant-Valkyrie races 
for the America Cup fully warranted an account 
of them being placed on permanent record, 
Altogether the book—letterpress and illustra- 
tions—is delightful. If we have any criticism 
to offer, it is on the introduction, which is not 
quite in keeping with the rest of the matter, 
Sir Edward Sullivan is a pleasant writer whom 
we are always glad to meet ; but his speculations 
or suggestions as to the advantages and capa- 
bilities of a sailing battleship of 10,000 tons and 
a speed of thirty knots—alike, it would appear, 
incalm or storm, in the wind’s eye or in any 
other direction--though a bit of ‘‘ admirable 
fooling,” are perhaps just a little out of place. 
where they are. 


In Nigh on Sixty Years at Sea (Digby, Long 
& Co.) Capt. Robert Woolward, or-—as he seems 
to prefer it—‘‘ Old Woolward,” tells the story 
of his life and adventures, setting down, he says, 
only ‘‘the things that really occurred,” things 
that, ‘‘ besides being strange, are true.” Why 
Capt. Woolward, who first went to sea in 1840, 
should, when writing in 1893, describe himself 
as having been at sea ‘‘nigh on sixty years,” is 
not quite evident. A similar inaccuracy pre- 
vails throughout. He says, for instance, that 
he brought the Meteor home from the Crimea, 
and on arriving at Spithead in time to see the 
naval review in August, 1856, he found ‘‘old 
Charlie Napier” in command. As an illustra- 
tion of passing history the book has no value; 
but as a chronicle of stories new and old, ori- 
ginal and hearsay, it is not bad reading, and 
may very well serve to while away an idle hour. 


Mr. G. M. Tueat’s contribution to the ‘‘ Story 
of the Nations ”—South Africa (Fisher Unwin)— 
is, from every point of view, one of the most 
valuable numbers yet issued. A careful and 
accurate narrative was to have been expected 
from the laborious author who has devoted the 
best years of his life to the study and com- 
pilation of South African history in all its 
branches ; but the pleasantly readable character 
of this book and its generally attractive style 
are somewhat of a surprise, for to be saturated 
with knowledge of a subject is not always.the 
best preparation for treating it within strictly 
limited lines. Yet it may safely be said that a 
more interesting outline history has never been 
produced than this story of the colonization of 
South Africa from the same hand that has 
written it out at large to the extent of five 
octavo volumes. There are manifest disadvan- 
tages inseparable from a closely condensed 
method of dealing with such varying nationalities 
and interests as those involved in the march of 
events from the establishment of a ‘‘ Refresh- 
ment Station” on the Cape Peninsula to the 
building of Fort Salisbury in Mashonaland ; 
but, taking the times and people as they go, no 
writer more impartial than Mr. Theal, and 
equally competent, could have been readily 
found for this particular piece of work. His 
long history has been dealt with seriatim so 
fully in these columns that it is not necessary 
to add more than a word concerning the illus- 
trations, which, though rough, are more helpful 
than those generally given under like circum- 
stances. 


AN article by M. Alfred Spont on the French 
navy under Charles VIII., which appeared in 
the April number of the Revue des Questions 
Historiques, contains some new points in con- 
nexion with English history, derived partly 
from the French archives and partly from our 
own records. That Bristol] was sacked in 1484 
and several of the inhabitants carried off by 4 
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French squadron which had previously gained 
the victory over certain English ships off the 
coast of Brittany is a fact that seems to have 
escaped the notice of the local historian. This 
may be regarded as an evidence of the weakness 
of the English Government under Richard III. 
The paper also contains some further notices of 
Perkin Warbeck. 


Tue Italian lady who writes under the pseu- 
donym of Cordelia has followed up her books of 
advice to women, ‘Il Regno della Donna’ and 
‘Dopo le Nozze,’ with I nostri Figli (Milan, 
Treves), a volume intended to prove a guide in 
the rearing and education of children. All 
matters bearing on this question are still in so 
elementary a stage of philosophical develop- 
ment in Italy that, in order to be just to the 
author, we have to bear this fact in mind. Were 
the book in English, we should dismiss it as 
well-intentioned twaddle ; but for Italians these 
chapters can still prove useful. The writer’s 
intentions are excellent. Unfortunately she 
has not grasped the fact that it is only by in- 
stilling general principles that we can fortify 
children to meet the perils of life. Cordelia’s 
love of children and thoughtful mind have led 
her to form correct notions of the educational 
results most to be desired; but her lack of 
scientific culture conduces to errors of judg- 
ment. With her intimate knowledge of the 
ways of children, and her patient endeavours 
to impress her views on parents whose instincts 
are not so wise as her own, it is truly a pity that 
she does not build these views on a sound sub- 
stratum of physiological study. 


We have on our table Lourdes: Yesterday, 
To-day, and To-morrow, by D. Barbé, trans- 
lated by Alice Meynell (Burns & Oates),— 
Questions of the Day, by D. J. Vaughan, M.A. 
(Macmillan), — Middle Temple Table Talk, by 
W. G. Thorpe, F.S.A. (Hutchinson),—A First 
Latin Verse Book, by F. Ritchie (Longmans), — 
The Contemporary French Writers, by M. R. 
Mellé (Boston, U.S., Ginn),—Elementary Edu- 
cation (The Education Union, 20, Harrow 
Road),—Typewriting as a Means of Earning a 
Livelihood, by A. D. Southam (Southam & Co.), 
—Problems in Applied Tactics, by J. Biirde 
(Stanford),—Botanical Charts and Definitions, 
compiled by Miss A. E. Brooke and Miss A. OC. 
Brooke (Philip),—A Treatise of Natal Astro- 
logy, by G. Wilde and J. Dodson (Halifax, 
the Occult Book Company),—English Farming 
and why I Turned it Up, by E. Bramah (The 
Leadenhall Press),—Cluy Modelling for Little 
Ones, by Dora Pearce (Philip), — Moffatt’s 
Coloured Freehand Designs, by J. Vaughan 
(Moffatt & Paige),—Asylum Construction and 
Arrangement, by G. H. Bibby (Drake, Driver 
& Leaver),—Transactions of the Sanitary Insti- 
tute, Vol. XIV. (Stanford),—The Old Stradi- 
vari, by Hilarion (Stock),—The Reconciliation, 
by G. Mackie (Simpkin),— Aunt Janet’s Legacy 
to her Nieces, by J. Bathgate (Selkirk, Lewis), 
—The Shadows of Life, by C. Meyer (Warne), 
—The Hero of the Pelican, by Percy de 
Lisle (Digby & Long),—Created Gold, and other 


positionen in der altschottischen Poesie, by J. W. 
Bearder (Halle-a.-S., Karras). Among New 
Editions we have Health at School, by C. Dukes, 
M.D. (Rivington, Percival & Co.),—Nature’s 
Hygiene, by C. T. Kingzett, F.C.S. (Bailligre, 
Tindall & Cox),—A Brief Account of West- 
minster Abbey, abridged by W. J. Loftie 
(Seeley),—The Maid of Orleans, by the Rev. 
F. M. Wyndham (St. Anselm’s Society, 7, Agar 
Street, Strand),—and The Chameleon’s Dish, a 
Book of Lyrics and Ballads, by T. Tilton (Fisher 
Unwin). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 


Theology, 
Prince's (Br.) The World’s Malady, its Root and Remedy, 3/6 
Scholler’s (L. W.) A Chapter of Church History from South 
Germany, translated by W. Wallis, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Fine Art. 
Horton’s (R. F.) The Cartoons of St. Mark, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Monkhouse’s (Cosmo) Catalogue of Water-Colour Drawings 
at the Whitworth Institute, 4to. 31/6 cl. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Adams’s (F.) Tiberius, a Drama, with Introduction by W. M. 
Rossetti, cr. 8vo. 10/6 net. 
Ibsen’s (H.) Brand, a Dramatic Poem, translated into 
English Verse by F. E. Garrett, 12mo. 3/6 net. 
Kendall’s (M.) Songs from Dreamland, 12mo. 5/ net. 
Monkhouse’s (A.) Books and Plays, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 
Second Book of the Rhymers’ Club, 16mo. 5/ net. 
Theatre (The), edited by A. Bright, New Series, Vol. 23, 7/6 
Thoughts in Verse, by Sister Mary Agnes, cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 
Bibliography. 
Southam’s (A. D.) From Manuscript to Bookstall, The Cost 
of Printing and Binding Books, &c., er. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Philosophy. 
Hughes’s (Rev. H.) The Theory of Inference, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Political Economy. 
Nitti’s (F. S.)Population and the Social System, 2/6 cl. 
Spyer’s (T. G.) The Labour Question, Epitome of Evidence 
and Report of Royal Commission on Labour, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
History and Biography. 
Hayes’s (M. H.) Among Men and Horses, 8vo. 16/ cl. 


Sancti Pontii Meropii Paulini Nolani Opera, Pars 1, ed. 
G. de Hartel, 15m. 50. 

Law. 

Fontes Juris Germani Antiqui: Hinemarus de Ordine 
Palatii, ed. V. Krause, 0m. 50; Leges Visigothorum 
Antiquiores, ed. K. Zeumer, 6m. 

Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum in usum Scholarum 

amperti Opera, rec. O. Holder-Egger, 6m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

Albert (M.): Les Médecins grecs 4 Rome, 3fr. 50. ' 

Catalogue des Monuments et Inscriptions de l’Egypte 
antique : Series 1, Haute Egypte, Vol. 1, 42m. 

Cougny (G.): Albums-Manuels d'Histoire de Art: L’Anti- 
quité, 4fr. 50. 

History and Biography. 

Journal des Goncourt, Vol. 7, 3fr. 50. 

Geography and Travel. 

Ganniers (A. de): Le Maroc d’aujourd’hui, 3fr. 50. 

Y Science. 

Maréchal (H.): L’Eclairage & Paris, 20fr. 

General Literature. 

Bamberger (L.): Gesammelte Schriften, Vol. 2, 5m. 

Berkeley (C. de): Vieille Histoire, 3fr. 50. 

Bernardini (L.): La Littérature scandinave, 3fr. 50. 

Darcy (J.): Le Voyage de la Princesse Louli, 3fr. 50. 

Deschamps (G.): La Vie et les Livres, 3fr. 50. 

Germain (A.): Famille, 3fr. 50. 

Maél (P.): Derniére Pensée, 3fr. 50. 

Maizeroy (R.): Sur l’Amour et sur le Baiser, 3fr. 50. 

Robert (L. de): Un Tendre, 3fr. 50. 








TO MADAME CARNOT. 


“‘When the President reached Dijon he had the happiness 
to find awaiting him on the railway platform his son, the 
lieutenant, and his daughter and son-in-law, with their 
little daughter, a sweet child of four. The grandfather took 
her into his carriage, and embraced her affectionately, and 








said how much more pleasant it would be to get out and 

stay at Dijon with her than to go on toLyons. His eyes 

filled with tears as he gave her the parting kiss, and handed 

her to her father.”—Daily News, June 25th, 1894, 

At Dijon gleamed on that bright countenance— 

Illumed by love of thee and love of those 

Who sprang from thee—tears born of coming 
woes, 

The sad prophetic Spirit of joyous France 

Wept too, methinks, to see her son advance 








Henderson’s (E. F.) History of Germany in the Middle Ages, 
8vo. 7/6 net. 


To death ; and when he kissed the child there 





M‘Laughlin’s (E. T.) Studies in Medieval Life and Litera- 
ture, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 
Nevill’s (Lady Dorothy) Mannington and the Walpoles, 
Earls of Orford, oblong, 15/ cl. 
Smith (Right Hon. W. H.), Life of, by Sir H. Maxwell, cheap 
edition, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Stopes’s (C. C.) British Freewomen, their Historical Privi- 


rose 
That sight the Future’s mirror sometimes shows, 
The mother-land in grip of Fate or Chance, 


“ Daughter,” saith France to thee, ‘‘this day of 
sorrow 
Wins for his threatened land a sunnier morrow: 





lege, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Geography and Travel. 
Berlyn’s (Mrs. A.) Sunrise Land, Rambles in Eastern 
England, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Cradock’s (Lieut. C.) Sporting Notes in the Far East, 6/ cl. 
Smith’s (W. P. H.) Climbing in the British Isles: I. Eng- 
land, 16mo. 3/6 cl. 
Stoddard’s (C. A.) Beyond the Rockies, a Spring Journey in 
California, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Philology. 
German Classics, edited, with English Notes, by C. A. 
Bucbheim : Vol. 2, Halm’s Griseldis, 12mo. 3/ cl. 
Henry’s (V.) Short Comparative Grammar of English and 
German, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Science. 
Bolland’s (S.) The —— of Founding and Dic- 
tionary of Foundry Terms, cr. 8vo. 15/ cl. 
Ferguson’s (R. B.) Aids to the Mathematics of Hygiene, 2/ 
Mygind’s (H.) Deaf-Mutism, cr. 8vo. 8/ cl. 
Potter's (T.) Concrete, its Use in Building, &c., Vol. 2, 4/6 
Prestwich’s (A.) The Young Man’s Assistant to Cotton 
Spinning, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. : 
Stevenson’s (W.) Wood, its Use as a Constructive Material, 
er. 8vo. 4/6 cl. : 
Thurston’s (R. H.) The Animal as a Machine and a Prime 
Motor, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
General Literature. 

Abbott's (C. C.) Travels in a Tree Top, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Ballin’s (Mrs. A. S.) Personal Hygiene, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Blackmore’s (R. D.) The Remarkable History of Sir Thomas 
Upmore, cheaper edition, 12mo. 2/6 cl. } 
Clegg’s (J. T.) David’s Loom, a Story of Rochdale Life, 6/ cl. 
Colmore’s (G.) A Conspiracy of Silence, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl 


His was the death could save me—not another: 
For me thy dear one robbed thee of his life— 
For me fought bosom bare—yea, met the knife 
Hell whetted for the bosom of his Mother.” 
THEODORE WATTS, 








AN UNKNOWN ‘“BALADE” BY CHAUCER. 
I am sorry that Dr. Skeat did not pay me the 
compliment of reading my letter a little more 
carefully. If I had meant to put forward any 
philological ‘‘ tests,” as destructive of the 
Chaucerian authorship of the Balade, I should 
have said so; but I said nothing of the kind. 
The shortness of the poem and the choice of 
rhymes leave us nothing to test it by. Late in 
the fifteenth century a scribe attributed it to 
Chaucer. He may have done so out of his own 
head, in which case the attribution is valueless. 
But it is more likely that he copied an earlier 
ascription, and as we may not deny that a poem 
is Chaucer’s merely because it is rather poor, 
the MS. authority turns the scale, and we cannot 
seriously contest it, though I think that we do 
Chaucer more honour by doubting than by 


The Money of the Bible, by G. C. Williamson 
(R.T.S.),—Gems from the Talmud, translated 
Into English Verse by the Rev. J. Myers 
(Simpkin),—Lay Religion, by R. Harte (E. W. 


Poems, by H. H. Hay (Philadelphia, U.S., 
Newton),—The Hibbert Lectures, 1893: Lectures 
on the Bases of Religious Belief, by C. B. Upton 
(Williams & Norgate),—The Natural History 
of the Christian Religion, by W. Mackintosh, 
D.D. (Glasgow, MacLehose),—The Celtic Church 
in Scotland, by J. Dowden, D.D. (S.P.C.K.),— 


ones (F.) Blessed are the Poor, from the French by 


Douglas’s (J.) Canadian Independence, &c., cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Gregor’s (Mrs. J.) Whose was the Blame ? cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Knight’s (C. C. M.) Hints on Driving, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 
Lucas’s (R.) Hoist with her own Petard, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 
Mac Donald’s (G.) The Flight of the Shadow, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
McKenzie’s (F. A.) Sober by Act of Parliament, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Murray’s (D. C.) A Wasted Crime, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Murray’s (H.) A Deputy Providence, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Owen (J. A.) and Boulger’s (G. S.) The Country Month by 


Robinson’s (B.) The Kindergarten Practice for the Use of 
Snell’s (F. J.) Palmerston’s Borough, a Budget of Hlec- 


Heaton, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 


Month : July, 8vo. 2/ cl. 


belief. I mentioned my own low opinion of the 
merits of the Balade as an excuse for my slug- 
gishness in not communicating it at once to the 
Atheneum, or, as I would gladly have done had 
I attached more importance to it, to Prof. 
Skeat personally. To support my opinion, lest 
I should seem discourteous to my betters by 
differing without giving a reason, I gave three 
instances of ‘‘ shortcomings.” In one of these 














Teachers, imp. 16mo. 3/6 bds. 


Allen),—Early Church History, by J. V. Bartlet 
(R.T.S.),—The Sayings of the Lord Jesus Christ 
as Recorded by His Four Evangelists, collected 
by J. W. Mackail (Reeves & Turner),—Non- 


Taylor’s (J. M.) Maximilian and Carlotta, a Story of Im- 


tioneering Anecdotes, &c., 8vo. 3/ el. 


perialism, 8vo. 6/ net. 
FOREIGN. 
Theology. 





Christian Religious Systems: Hinduism, by Sir 
Monier Monier- Williams, K.C.I.E. (S.P.C.K.), 
—Pour un Faux, by Le Comte Wodzinski | 
(Paris, Lévy),—and Ueberden Gebrauch der Prae- | 





Gennrich (P.): Die Staats- u. Kirchenlehre Johanns v. 


al 


Salisbury, 4m. 


we find the poet driven to neglect an e final, 


about which he is exceptionally careful ; in the 
others he resorts to the use of ‘‘stopgaps.” As 
regards one of these, Prof. Skeat retorts that 
‘‘there are many examples of its use to fill up a 
line, especially in the ‘House of Fame,’ where 
it is sometimes quite otiose.” I am not aware, 
however, that any one has yet claimed for these 





uenen (A.): Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur biblischen 
Wissenschaft, 12m. 


lines, as Prof. Skeat claims for the Balade, that 
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they are examples (the Balade is to be held 
“*the most complete example”) of Chaucer’s 
“‘ mastery over the technicalities of rhythm.” 
Instead of addressing himself to prove this, Dr. 
Skeat treats my instances of laboured rhythm 
as linguistic ‘‘tests,” and then remarks that he 
**cannot go into the question of metre,” as ‘‘it 
will be time enough to do that when any parallel 
example can be found.” But in my letter there 
was no question about metre. A poet does not 
show his ‘‘mastery over the technicalities of 
rhythm” merely by his choice of a difficult 
metre, but by writing in it with ease and grace, 
and it is just this ease and grace that appeared 
to me to be conspicuously lacking in the newly 
found poem. ALFRED W. PoLiaRD. 








LONDONERS AND THE CHASE. 


Wen one thinks what German scholars 
would have made of the early history of Lon- 
don, had it been their capital city, one would 
wonder at the apathy here concerning it, if it 
were not for the small encouragement, among 
ourselves, for genuine original research. For 
its great charter from Henry I. historians have 
given us, in complacent succession, a wrong 
reading, an erroneous date, and a mistaken 
interpretation. The English charter of the 
Conqueror is a document familiar to us all, and 
that in favour of his ‘‘man” Deorman, which 
keeps it company at the Guildhall, ‘‘has for 
centuries,” Mr. Loftie writes, ‘‘ been an object 
of interest to historians and antiquaries. There 
is not,” he adds, ‘‘so far as I can remember, 
a single English document, so short and so 
plain, which has given rise to so many mis- 
readings and mistaken explanations.” But while 
writing on these familiar documents—facsimiles 
of which are now given as the frontispiece to 
Dr. Sharpe’s ‘London and the Kingdom’— 
historians, so far as I can find, have overlooked 
an English writ of the Conqueror, which, for 
the light it throws on a very difficult problem, 
is of the highest value. 

This writ was printed by Hickes in the pre- 
face to his ‘Thesaurus’ (p. xvi), from a copy 
of it made for him by the keeper of the Cot- 
tonian MSS., among which it then was. From 
this book it was taken by the editors of the 
new ‘Monasticon’; but to print a document, 
one often finds, is not to make it known. 

Hickes, unfortunately, gives no reference, 
nor does he tell us whence is taken the Latin 
form of the writ. If the document comes from 
a cartulary (I cannot find it now among the 
Cotton charters), both the old English and the 
Latin forms may—as in the case, known to me, 
of another of William’s writs—be there given. 
The Latin form quantum valeat runs thus :-— 

“Willelmus rex Goisfredo vicecomiti et ceteris 

Lundoniensibus fidelibus suis salutem. Mando et 
precipio vobis ne in terris Lanfranci archiepiscopi, 
que ad Hergam suum manerium pertinent, cervos 
vel cervas ne capreolas capiatis nec omnino aliquam 
venationem in eis faciatis preter eos quibus ipse 
preceperit vel licentiam dederit.” 
I cannot but think that we have here an allusion 
to the prescriptive sporting rights of the Lon- 
doners confirmed to them by the last clause in 
the charter of Henry I. :— 

“Et cives habeant fugationes suas ad fugandum 
sicut meliuset plenius habuerunt antecessoreseorum, 
scilicet Ciltre et Middlesex et Sureie.” 

Lanfranc, it seems, had restricted these rights 
in the case of his extensive Harrow woodlands 
to certain individuals, and the Conqueror upheld 
the restriction. The clause in Henry’s charter 
implies that the rights of the citizens had been 
impaired. 

ut the point to which I specially desire to 
call attention is that the form of address, in the 
Old English version of this writ, presents a 
most close parallel to that in the famous charter 





to London. In the latter King William greets 
**Gosfreg’ portirefan and ealle tha burhwaru | 
binnan Londone”; in the former he greets 


binnan Lundene.” Not only does this cor- 
respondence afford mutual confirmation: the 
actual variance is no less valuable, for it tells 
us what seems to have been hitherto unknown 
(or at least overlooked), namely, that this 
‘*Gosfregs ” was shire-reeve as well as _port- 
reeve, and that, as the Londoners’ official head, 
he could be addressed by either style. 

Now this affords just the evidence that was 
needed to prove conclusively the new theory 
I met | in ‘Geoffrey de Mandeville’ 
(pp. 353-4), that the portreeve of London and 
sheriff of Middlesex were, under the Conqueror, 
one, and that the difficulty presented to Dr. 
Stubbs and others by ‘‘the disappearance of 
the portreeve” is solved by the fact that he 
did not disappear, but was simply the Norman 
vicecomes. 

It is not yet actually proved that this ‘‘Gos- 
fregs ” was Geoffrey de Mandeville, though this 
further writ strengthens the evidence I referred 
to in the above work (p. 439) for that conclusion. 

Lastly, I would ask what light the existence 
of this bilingual writ throws on what Dr. 
Liebermann has termed, in a communication to 
the Atheneum (September 2nd, 1893), ‘‘a bilin- 
gual ordinance of William I.,” of which he finds 
traces in the thirteenth century ‘ Liber Pilosus’ 
at St. Paul’s. The Latin form given above 
seems to me a (more or less) contemporary 
version rather than a late translation, and, 
indeed, it is not, in any case, a mere trans- 
lation, for the words ‘‘fidelibus suis” are added 
after ‘‘ Lundoniensibus.” These words—normal 
in Latin writs of the period—are also found 
(but as ‘‘ meis fidelibus’’) in the ‘ Liber Pilosus’ 
transcript on which Dr. Liebermann relies. Will 
that eminent scholar, the greatest authority on 
the subject, tell us what he deems to be the 
true relation between the English and the Latin 
forms of the writ I have discussed ? 

J. H. Rounp. 





MRS. BARRETT BROWNING’S PARENTAGE. 


A DISCOVERY has been made by Mr. John 
Robinson, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, as to the 
parentage of Mrs. Barrett Browning. In the 
Cee register of Kelloe, Durham, where Mrs. 

rowning’s birth is recorded, the name of the 
mother is given as ‘‘ Mary, late Clarke, native 
of Newcastle.” Who this Mary Clarke was has 
until now been unknown, but Mr. Robinson 
has unearthed the marriage announcement in 
the Newcastle Chronicle of May 18th, 1805. The 
record reads: — ‘Married, on Tuesday last 
May 14th], at Gosforth Church, by the Rev. 

r. Fenwick, Edward Barrett Moulton Barrett, 
Esq., to Miss Clarke, eldest. daughter of John 
Graham Clarke, Esq., of this town.” This 
John Graham Clarke was well known in New- 
castle during the early part of the present century, 
and lived at Fenham Hall. The family have now 
no local connexion with the North, yet in St. 
Andrew’s Churchyard, Newcastle, there is a large 
stone with the inscription : ‘‘ The Burial place 
of John Graham Clarke.” It is a singular 
coincidence that within a few feet.of this vault is 
the tombstone of Charles Avison, on which is 
inscribed Robert Browning’s .tribute to the 
“*Newcastle organist,” from his ‘Parleyings 
with certain People of Importance.’ It was to 
the restoration fund of this tombstone that 
Browning, a few weeks before his death, con- 
tributed so handsomely, and wrote his last 

ublic letter. It may be that his knowledge of 

rs. Browning’s association with Newcastle led 
to his praise of one— 
On the list 
Of worthies who by help of pipe or wire 
Expressed in sound rough rage or soft desire, 
Thou whileom of Newcastle organist. 
The personal association of Mrs. Barrett Brown- 
ing with the north of England was of brief 
duration, yet there was, until a few years ago, 
an interesting memento of her association with 
Kelloe Church, where was written with a dia- 





windows, ‘‘ Pretty Bessie Barrett.” During the 
alterations of the church some years ago the 
window was removed, and the inscription was 
destroyed. 

While the eldest daughter of Mr. Clarke, of 
Fenham Hall, married Mr. Barrett, the fourth 
daughter married Sir Thomas Butler, Bart, 
and his brother married another sister, third 
daughter. One of the daughters of this baronet 
married Capt. Sir R Gosset, the late 
Sergeant-at-Arms to the House of Commons, 








‘THE DIARY OF A CAVALRY OFFICER.’ 
Mr. ToMKINSON writes :— 


“In your notice of ‘The Diary of a Cavalry 
Officer,” which appears in your issue of Saturday, the 
16th, a passage is quoted and commented on in which 
the writer speaks somewhat Sey of the 
part claimed by the late General Sir Hussey Vivian 
to have been played by him and his brigade at the 
battle of Waterloo. 

“From the historical records of that battle, including 
such authorities as Siborne, Hooper, and the volume 
of ‘ Waterloo Letters,’ I think it must —— that 
the author of the Bee ’ was mistaken both as to 
the point and time at which Vivian’s brigade charged 
and came into contact with the enemy—after the 
repulse of the second column of Napoleon’s Guard 
by Adam’s Foot Brigade. 

“Tt seems to be established that Vivian’s brigade, 
comparatively fresh, and not having been previously 
engaged, were the first body of the Allies let loose 
to complete the defeat of the attacking party, and 
to advance against the enemy’s position ; and that 
they contributed largely to the general rout by 
— and overthrowing their still remaining 
cavalry : while Vandeleur’s brigade, advancing some 
fifteen or twenty minutes later, encountered only 
broken bodies of infantry, and at a greater distance 
from the Allied position. ; ; 

“The differences of impression and description 
of the various phases of the same battle, and of 
the importance of services rendered in particular 
instances, are so notorious that an error of this 
kind might perhaps pass without correction, but 
that the passage in question has been taken in some 
quarters as a reflection on the services of Sir Husse 
Vivian, which I desire by your permission, an 
through your columns, as far as possible to remove. 
In any future edition of the book a foot-note will 
be appended of a tenor similar to this letter.” 








SALE. 

Messrs. SotHEBY, WILKINSON & HopceE sold 
the following books from the library of Mr. 
Crawhall on the 23rd inst. : A Volume of Tracts 
and Pamphlets relating to the Infancy of Rail- 
ways, 10/. 10s. Works of T. Bewick, being 
modern impressions from the original blocks, 
in 10 vols., 291. Crawhall, Garlands for North- 
Country Anglers, large paper, Newcastle, 1864, 
111. Hodgson, History of Northumberland, 
7 vols., with extra illustrations, 1827-58, 491. 
A Collection of Book-plates (ex-libris) in 1 vol., 
including some by Bewick, 191. Three volumes 
of Humorous Sketches by Mr. Crawhall that 
had been utilized by C. S. Keene for Punch, 
261. 10s. Bruce, Handbook to Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, with extra illustrations, 1863, 131. 








THE DYMOKES OF SCRIVELSBY. 

Surety Mr. Read and his ‘‘ learned colleagues 
in genealogical research ” might settle their case 
out of court instead of filling the valuable 
columns of the Atheneum by appeals to what 
‘‘ Burke says” in his ‘ Extinct Peerages,’ or b 
supplying one another, as to Scrivelsby, wit 
elementary information. 

Dr. Eagar may write of Canon Lodge’s 
‘‘admirable monograph,” and Mr. Read ma 
speak of the Canon’s letter as ‘‘ most valuable ”; 
but really Canon Lodge must not be offended 
if one respectfully declines to treat his book 
seriously. ‘* Great pains have been taken,” he 
assures us, ‘*to ensure accuracy”; but to speak 
of ‘‘a document in the Cottonian Library en- 
titled Claudius”—dice todo. And why Canon 
Lodge, followed by Dr. Eagar, should persis- 
tently write of Scrivelsby as held by ‘‘ knight 
serjeanty” (pp. 31, 34, 47, 174, 179, 180) it is 


**Gosfreg’ scirgerefan and ealle tha burhwaru /mond on a square of glass, in one of the old ' difficult tosay. A man held either by “‘ knight- 
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service” or by ‘‘serjeanty” (grand or petty). 
To speak of holding by “knight serjeanty ” ‘is 
like reckoning weight by “lbs. troy avoir- 


is. 

a A also to be hoped that the ‘‘ new edition of 
the Dymoke pedigree,” to which Mr. Read looks 
forward, we learn, ‘‘ with lively interest,” will 
explain how, if Sir Thomas Dymoke was exe- 
cuted in 1470, ‘‘ the eldest son of the murdered 
Champion was Lionel, who pre-deceased his father, 
and dying in 1519 [sie] was buried at Horncastle ” 
(p. 56). It will also, no doubt, explain why the 
“Leonis Dymoke militis” of his interesting 
brass at Horncastle means ‘‘ Lionel Dymoke a 
soldier ” (p. 150), and not Sir Lionel (or Leo) 
Dymoke, Knight. 

The history of the Championship really de- 
serves treatment by competent hands, for in 
spite of its alleged origin at the Conquest, the 
first actual mention of its existence is, Canon 
Lodge is forced to admit, at the coronation of 
Richard II. (pp. 109, 177). I can, however, 
supply the missing earlier evidence for the 
tenure of Scrivelsby by this peculiar ‘‘ grand 
serjeanty,” namely, a sworn verdict of Feb- 
ruary 26th, 1333/4, that its owner had ‘‘to find 
on the day of the coronation of the lord the 
king, who shall be at the time, a knight on 
horseback armed to prove by his body, if it 
shall be necessary,” &c. This by no means 
proves that the tenure was coeval with the 
Conquest ; but it has a most important bearing 
on the question at issue. J. H. Rounp. 








Literary Giosstp. 


Tue Kelmscott edition of ‘Atalanta in 
Calydon,’ an especial feature of which will 
be a new title-page designed for the occasion 
by Mr. Morris, will be out almost imme- 
diately. Mr. Morris’s translation of ‘ Beo- 
wulf,’ in alliterative metres, is also nearly 
ready. 


Mr. Epmunp Gossz is preparing for the 
press a new volume of poems. This will 
contain the verses he has written since the 
publication of ‘Firdausi in Exile’ eight 
years ago. The volume will include ‘The 
Masque of Painters,’ which was privately 
printed in 1885. 


Tue late Prof. Robertson Smith has left 
his letters and manuscripts to be dealt 
with by his brother, Mr. C. Michie Smith 
(Madras), and Dr. J. Sutherland Black. A 
new and considerably revised edition of his 
‘Religion of the Semites,’ on which he had 
been engaged for some months before his 
death, is being prepared for the press by Dr. 
Black, and will be published by Messrs. 
A. & C. Black in the autumn. 


Messrs. A. & ©. Brack have practically 
completed arrangements for their new 
Bible Dictionary, to be published before 
the end of 1896. In conjunction with 
his friend and associate Dr. Suther- 
land Black, the late Prof. W. Robertson 
Smith had planned the work, and to a 
certain extent carried it out, when it was 
interrupted by his protracted and distressing 
illness. No later than last February he 
asked Prof. Cheyne to take over his share in 
the editorship, while himself still cherishing 
a hope (not destined to be realized) that he 
might be able to assist the editors. It is the 
desire of the joint editors to avail themselves 
as much as possible of the material (both 
= and unpublished) left at their 

isposal by Prof. Robertson Smith; and 
among other scholars and specialists who 
have promised their help may be named 





Profs. Driver, Sanday, and Margoliouth 
(Oxford), Robinson, Ryle, Middleton, Ridge- 
way, and Bevan (Cambridge), A. B. David- 
son (Edinburgh), A. B. Bruce and G. A. 
Smith (Glasgow), A. R. 8. Kennedy (Aber- 
deen), Bennett (Hackney College), White- 
house (Cheshunt), Tiele (Leyden), Noldeke, 
Budde, and Spitta (Strasbourg), Wellhausen 
(Gottingen), Jiilicher (Marburg), Socin and 
Guthe (Leipzig), Stade (Giessen), Schmiedel 
(Zurich), Schiirer (Kiel), Moore (Andover), 
Francis Brown (New York), Haupt (Johns 
Hopkins University), and Toy (Harvard), 
the Rev. Dr. Abbott (late Head Master of 
the City of London School), Dr. Wallis 
Budge, of the British Museum, Dr. Ben- 
zinger (Tiibingen), Dr. W. T. Thiselton 
Dyer, of Kew, Mr. L. W. King, of the 
British Museum, Dr. C. Creighton, Messrs. 
James, Shipley, Burkett, and McLean (Cam- 
bridge), Messrs. Charles and Gray (Oxford), 
and Mr. Addis (Nottingham). 


Messrs. Macuittan & Oo. will publish 
immediately a small volume on ‘The Un- 
employed’ by Mr. Geoffrey Drage, the 
well-known Secretary to the Labour Com- 
mission. After a general introduction, Mr. 
Drage deals with what has hitherto been 
done to solve the problem of the unem- 
ployed, with the nature and causes of the 
present distress, and with what may be 
done in the future. 

Masor Grirrirus, who has long: been a 
contributor to the World, has been appointed 
its editor in succession to the late Edmund 
Yates. 

Mr. Hatz Carne has joined the Board of 
Directors of the Authors’ Club. 


Miss Bernam-Epwarps has been recom- 
mended by Lord Rosebery for 50/. a year on 
the Civil List. 

THE new stained-glass Caxton window at 
the north end of the Hall of the Company of 
Stationers, on Ludgate Hill, will be unveiled 
by the Lord Mayor on Thursday next. 


WE regret to announce the death from 
brain fever of Mr. John Underhill, who 
for the past nine years had been connected 
with the staff of the Pall Mall Gazette, from 
which paper he retired quite lately in order 
to devote himself to letters. He had already 
edited Spence’s ‘ Anecdotes’ and the ‘ Athe- 
nian Oracle,’ which is full of most valuable 
information concerning the middle-class life 
of the last century. His last published 
work was an edition of Gay’s ‘ Poems’ in the 
‘Muses’ Library.”” An essay on the works 
of Mr. Besant is in the hands of the printer. 
Mr. Underhill was also engaged on editions 
of Jeremy Collier and of the plays of Gay, 
upon a history of English journalism, and 
on an elaborate estimate of the work of Sir 
Frederic Leighton. He died at the age of 
twenty-nine years. 

Tue Law Quarterly Review for July will 
contain articles on ‘Lord Bowen,’ by 
Lord Justice Davey; ‘Sir James Stephen 
as a Legislator,’ by Mr. C. P. Ibert, C.8.I. ; 
‘The Nature and Meaning of Law,’ by Sir 
Frederick Pollock; and ‘ After-Acquired Pro- 
perty in Bankruptcy,’ by Mr. E. Cooper 
Willis, Q.C. 

Ir is proposed to erect in the parish 
church of Prestbury, Cheshire, where he 
resided, a memorial in honour of the late 
Mr. James Croston, F.8.A. 





Onz of the oldest of provincial journalists 
has just passed away in the person of Mr. 
Robert Ackrill, the proprietor of the Harro- 
gate Herald, which first appeared in 1847, 
His journalistic life dates back much longer 
than the publication of the Herald. He was 
seventy-eight years of age. 

Miss JENNETT Humpureys is_ bringing 
out a small collection of ‘Old Welsh Nur- 
sery Rhymes,’ translated into English for 
the first time. They are being got ready at 
Carnarvon, to be in time for the Eisteddfod 
next month. 

Mr. C. R. Rivrneron writes :— 

‘“*As some time since inquiry was made re- 
specting the father of the late Master of Balliol 
College, it may be interesting to record that 
in May, 1825, Mr. Jowett, with his partners 
Samuel Mills and Samuel Mills, jun., took a 
lease of the premises in Bell Court which until 
recently have been used as the Stationers’ 
School. Mr. Jowett was then residing at 
Lewisham, and is described in the lease as 
‘Benjamin Jowett the younger.’ Although 
the lease was for twenty-eight years from June, 
1825, Mr. Jowett’s name does not appear in 
connexion with the firm for many years, and 
the business was afterwards removed to Crane 
Court, Fleet Street.” 

M. W. Muss-Arnotr has compiled an 
Assyrian-English-German glossary. It is 
not the author’s plan to embrace the whole 
cuneiform literature thus far published nor 
to compile a concordance of the texts repre- 
sented in the glossary. His chief aim has 
been to register all the important words 
occurring in the texts, historical and others, 
that are read by all beginners. In addition 
to these some texts, read and used by most 
Semitic scholars, have been completely 
indexed, viz., Delitzsch’s ‘ Assyrische Lese- 
stiicke’ (cited in the glossary as D), Haupt’s 
‘ Akkadisch - Sumerische Keilschrifttexte’ 
(= H), and Haupt’s ‘ Nimrod Epos,’ tablet 
VI. (= NE). To enhance the value of the 
glossary and at the same time to reduce its 
bulk, the author has inserted a complete 
index to Delitzsch’s ‘ Assyrian Grammar.’ 
He has not classified the words accord- 
ing to their stems, but has adopted a 
purely alphabetical order. In the arrange- 
ment of his material he has _ endea- 
voured to be both as practical and as 
scientific as possible. In most cases all 
derivatives are mentioned under their re- 
spective stems; but in order to facilitate the 
finding of words, especially of derivatives 
from feeble stems, all words will be cited 
also in alphabetical order, with appended 
reference to their stems. 

Messrs. Bickers & Son will shortly pub- 
lish in one volume the complete poems of 
Miss Constance Naden. 

‘British Famity NAMES: THEIR ORIGIN 
AnD Meantne,’ by Dr. Henry Barber, is 
announced for immediate publication by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. The work will contain 
some 8,000 family names, which will be 
comprised in —_ lists of Scandinavian, 
Frisian, Anglo-Saxon, and Norman origin. 


Dr. Jonn T. Girpert, the well-known 
historian, has been appointed a member of 
the Senate of the Royal University of Ire- 
land, in the room of the late Lord Emly. 

ALREADY some applications have been 
received for accommodation at the Seaside 
Home for Booksellers, No. 49, Royal 
Parade, Eastbourne; and it is hoped the 
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house will be opened early in next week. 
Mr. R. B. Marston has kindly promised to 
send a case of books, to be the nucleus of 
the library, and to present Scribner's Maga- 
sine, the Fishing Gazette, and the Publishers’ 
Circular. The home will, we believe, be 
opened to assistants, whether the firms by 
which they are employed have subscribed 
to the fund for establishing the institution 
or not. Applications for admission should 
be made to Mr. Larner, who has been 
appointed secretary. 

Tue second Prix Gobert, of the value of 
1,000fr., has been granted to Prof. Mar- 
chand for his ‘Le Maréchal Frangois de 
Scépeaux de Vieilleville et ses Mémoires,’ a 
most remarkable work, in which the Pro- 
fessor has brought the light of criticism to 
bear upon an unscrupulously written volume 
of memoirs. ‘This news will please the 
numerous friends the Professor made while 
in this country. 

GeERMAN papers report that the Japanese 
professor Mori, who studied in Germany, 
has translated Goethe’s ‘ Werther’s Leiden’ 
into his native language, and that ‘‘ Young 
Japan” is crying over the sufferings of the 
unfortunate lover. 

In our next number we intend to pub- 
lish a series of articles on the literature 
of the Continent during the past twelve 
months. In these Belgium will be treated 
of by Prof. Fredericq; Bohemia by M. V. 
Tille ; Denmark by Dr. A. Ipsen; France by 
M. Joseph Reinach; Germany by Hofrath 
Zimmermann; Greece by Prof. Lambros; 
Holland by M. Taco de Beer; Hungary by 
M. L. Katscher; Italy by Commendatore 
Bonghi; Poland by Dr. Belcikowski; Russia 
by M. Milyoukov; and Spain by Don Juan 
F. Riaiio. 

Tue Parliamentary Papers this week 
include Fifth and Final Report of the 
Labour Commission (5s. 9¢.); Annual 
Statement of the Trade of the United 
Kingdom (38s. 10d.); Court of Criminal 
Appeal, Report of Judges (2d.); Statutes 
made by the Governing Body of Christ 
Church, Oxford, January 24th (1d.); Savings 
Bank and Friendly Societies, Accounts (1d.); 
and a Report of the Proceedings of the 
Charity Commissioners for England and 
Wales, under the Endowed Schools Acts, for 
the year 1893 (1d.). 











SCIENCE 


—»— 


Essays in Historical Chemistry. By T. E. 

Thorpe, Ph.D., F.R.S. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Tus book gives in thirteen chapters bio- 
graphical essays on some of the greatest 
masters of the science of chemistry from the 
time of the founding of the Royal Society of 
London down to the present date. Most of 
the essays, if not all, have been already in 
print in various Zransactions and Proceedings, 
or amongst the Manchester science lectures, 
or in reviews; but the author has altered 
and corrected them, and arranged them in 
historical sequence. There is no pretence 
that this constitutes a history of chemistry : 
many eminent chemists, such as Black, 
Berzelius, Dalton, Davy, Liebig, and Hof- 
mann, do not come in for fullnotice. After 
perusing the present volume, we are sure 





that every reader will hope that Dr. Thorpe 





will find time to continue his researches into 
the biographies of other master chemists, 
and will from time to time give his results 
to the public. : 

The first essay is on ‘The Father of 
Chemistry, and Brother of the Earl of Cork” 
—‘‘The Sceptical Chymist,’’ Robert Boyle. 
He was a man of great caution; indeed, 
Humboldt called him “the cautious and 
doubting Robert Boyle”; but his splendid 
researches on the elastic power or spring of 
air will cause him to be always remembered, 
although the law he propounded is too 
often ascribed to Mariotte. Boyle made 
many experiments on respiration, which 
would be difficult to carry out in this country 
to-day, using cats, mice, sparrows, fishes, 
tadpoles, and snails as reagents ; but he was 
a very tender-hearted man, and used, after 
an experiment, to console a frightened 
mouse with a warm before the fire anda 
piece of cheese. 

Sketches of the lives of the two discoverers 
of oxygen, Joseph Priestley and Wilhelm 
Scheele, follow. These men were very dif- 
ferent in some of their characteristics—both, 
however, did splendid work for chemistry, 
mainly as oxperimenters. Priestley’s de- 
fence of the doctrine of phlogiston, after his 
own researches had dealt the death-blow to 
it, is curious, and well illustrates a remark 
of his own quoted by Dr. Thorpe on p. 52: 

‘*We may take a maxim so strongly for 
granted, that the plainest evidence of sense will 
not entirely change, and often hardly modify, 
our persuasions ; and the more ingenious a man 
is, the more effectually he is entangled in his 
errors, and [sic] his ingenuity only helping him 
to deceive himself by evading the force of truth.” 
Scheele’s life was all too short and rendered 
hard by poverty, but he served chemistry 
with a loyal and noble devotion, and was 
one of the greatest discoverers of his age. 

Henry Cavendish is next noticed. To him 
is due the merit of first clearly perceiving 
that chemistry as a science rests on quanti- 
tative relations :— 

‘* He fixed the weight of the earth; he estab- 
lished the proportions of the constituents of 
the air ; he occupied himself with the quantita- 
tive study of the laws of heat ; and, lastly, he 
demonstrated the nature of water, and deter- 
mined its volumetric composition. Earth, air, 
fire, and water—each and all came within the 
range of his observation.” 

As a man he was singularly devoid of 
passions and emotions, and a recluse. The 
brilliant Lavoisier, who, with twenty-eight 
other fermiers-généraux, suffered on the 
scaffold on May 9th, 1794, receives a good 
notice; and there is reprinted the presi- 
dential address to the Chemical Section of the 
British Association in 1890 ‘On Priestley, 
Cavendish, Lavoisier, and La Révolution 
Chimique,’ in which, we trust, is finally 
settled the dispute as to the discovery of 
oxygen; as it has been well put, Priestley 
discovered dephlogisticated air, Lavoisier 
gave oxygen to science. Notices of Faraday, 
of Thomas Graham, Friedrich Woéhler, Jean 
Baptiste André Dumas, Hermann Kopp, 
and Dmitri Ivanowitsh Mendeléeff follow ; 
and a final chapter on the “ Rise and De- 
velopment of Synthetical Chemistry.” Not 
only does Dr. Thorpe enter fully into the 
varying aspects of the scientific spirit of 
each of the great men he writes about, but 
he delights also to prove, when material 
exists for it, that they were human and had 











human sympathies. Dumas, who was wel] 
qualified to judge, shows that scientific men 
are not without their rewards in this wor] 

even when riches do not follow their labours 
He wrote :— 


‘*My life has been divided between the 
service of science and that of my country, | 
would rather have remained the servant of 
science alone ; but sprung from the obscure 
ranks of democracy, I have always thought that 
my country had done so much for me that no 
devotion on my part could be refused to it. [f 
I have deceived myself science itself will not 
hold me guilty. In limiting myself to scientific 
pursuits, I should have been happier, my life 
would have been a less anxious one, and per. 
haps I should have attained a larger view of 
truth.” 

Again :— 

‘* Allow me to add that the recollections of 
an already long life have permitted me to be- 
come acquainted with a great variety of per- 
sonages. And if I call on memory to picture to 
me how the type of true happiness is realized 
on earth, I do not see it under the form of the 
powerful man clothed in high authority, nor 
under that of the rich man to whom the splen- 
dours of luxury and the delicacies of well-being 
are granted, but under that of the man of 
science, who consecrates his life to penetrating 
the secrets of nature and to the discovery of 
new truths.” 

The author has in this collection of essays 
told something of the work and the lives of 
some men of science, and has done this ina 
pleasing and sympathetic manner; for this 
his readers will cordially thank him. No 
follower of the science of chemistry can well 
be without this little volume, and a large 
number of others who may have little know- 
ledge of chemistry will peruse it with great 
pleasure and no little profit. Again, it is 
to be hoped that the work of the official post 
to which Dr. Thorpe is appointed may leave 
him sufficient leisure to continue his literary 
work, which to him is evidently a labour of 
love, so that in time we may have from his 
pen a fairly complete history of chemistry 
in the history of celebrated chemists. 








SOCIETIES. 


RoyAL.—June 21.—Lord Kelvin, President, in the 
chair.—Dr. J. R. Bradford and Prof. M. J. M. Hill 
were admitted into the Society—The following 
papers were read: ‘Researches on Explosives, 
Preliminary Note,’ by Sir A. Noble, —‘ Measurement 
of Colour produced by Contrast,’ by Capt. Abney, 
—‘Degenerations consequent on Experimental 
Lesions of the Cerebellum,’ by Dr. R. Russell,—‘A 
Contribution to the Study of (1) some of the Decus- 
sating Tracts of the Mid-and Inter- brain, and (2) of 
the Pyramidal System in the Mesencephalon and 
Bulb,” by Mr. R. Boyce,—‘The Rotation of the 
Electric Arc, by Mr. A. P. Trotter,—‘ Researches 
on the Structure. Organization, and Classification of 
the Fossil Reptilia,’ Part IX., Sections 4-6, by Prof. 
Seeley,—‘ On the Viscosity of Water as determined 
by Mr. J. B. Hannay, by means of his Microrheo- 
meter,’ by Mr. R. E. Barnett,—‘ On the Absorption 
Spectra of Dilute Solutions, by Dr. T. Ewan,—‘ On 
some Phenomena in Vacuum-tubes,’ by Sir _D. Salo- 
mons,—‘ On the Structure and Affinities of Heliopora 
cerulea (Pall), with some Observations on the 
Structure of Xenia and Heteroxenia,’ by Mr. G. C. 
Bourne, — ‘On the Differential Invariants of 
Twisted Curves, with some Illustrations of the 
Application to Quartic Curves,’ by Mr. f 
Gwyther,—‘On the Singular Solutions of Simul- 
taneous Ordinary Differential Equations and the 
Theory of Congruencies,’ by Prof. A. C. Dixon,— 
‘On the Different Forms of Breathing,’ by Dr. 
Marcet,—‘ On the Photographic Spectrum of the 
Great Nebula in Orion’ and *‘ On Spectrum Changes 
in B Lyre, Preliminary Note,’ by Prof. Lockyer,— 
‘On the Evolution of the Vertebral Column_of 
Fishes,’ by Dr. H. Gadow and Miss Abbott,—' The 
Electric Strength of Mixtures of Nitrogen and 
Hydrogen,’ by Miss Fawcett,—‘ A Magnetic Survey 
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British Isles for the Epoch January Ist, 
1991,’ by Profs. Rucker and Thorpe, — ‘The 
asymmetrical Probability Curve,’ by Prof. F. Y. 
Edgeworth, —‘On the Difference of Potential 
that may be established at the Surface of the 
Ground immediately above and at Various Dis- 
tances from a Buried Mass of Metal charged from a 
High-Pressure Electric Light Supply,’ by Major P. 
Cardew and Major Bagnold,—and ‘On an Instru- 
ment for indicating and measuring Difference of 
Phase between E.M.F. aod Current in any Alter- 
nating Current System,’ by Major P. Cardew. 


of the 





GEOGRAPHICAL.—June 25.—Mr. C. R. Markham, 
President, in the chair.—The following gentlemen 
were elected Fellows: Major G. 8. Baynes, Capt. 
g, St. C. Pemberton, Messrs. P. Bigelow, B. H. 
Chamberlaiv, A. H. Collier, A. G. Haydon, F. Porter, 
Hl. Price, and J. G. Slaw.—The papers read were 
‘Kafiristan,) by Mr. G. S. Robertson,—and ‘The 
Harmsworth-Jackson North Polar Expedition,’ by 
Mr. F. G. Jackson. 





SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—/une 21.—Sir A. W. 
Franks, President, in the chair—The Rev. R. H. 
lathbury exhibited a curious and hitherto un- 
noticed palimpsest brass from Denham, Bucks, 
having on the reverse the effigy of a Franciscan 
friar—Dr. E. Maunde Thompson read a paper on a 
latin deed of sale of a slave, dated May 24th, 
AD. 166, from_a papyrus in the British Museum, 
found in the Fayyum.—Mr. Oldfield read a paper, 
illustrated by diagrams, on his restoration of the 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, the main principles of 
which, with the evidence, literary and monumental, 
by which it was supported, had been explained in 
his two previous papers of June 15th and 22nd, 
1893. He stated that on the joint indications of the 
lacunaria and the lions’ heads of the cymatium, he 

ed with Prof. Cockerell in making the colum- 
niations of the peristyle only 8 ft. 9in., or two anda 
half diameters, corresponding with the “ pycno- 
style” system of Vitruvius, which was adopted 
owing to the exceptional weight of the pyramidal 
roof. He described the principal vertical divisions 
of the building, as shown in his diagrams, Exter- 
nally, the basement constituted the pyramis inferior 
of Pliny, which was, like the upper pyramid, 
14ft. Gin. in height, and graduated in steps. Inter- 
nally, it contained the true cella of the monument, 
the chamber discovered and destroyed by the 
Knights of Rhodes iu 1522, and restored in Mr, Old- 
field’s diagram from the description of De la 
Tourette. The pteron, or principal story, had, as he 
held, no enclosed compartment, but consisted merely 
of eight massive but isolated piers, surrounded first 
by a quadrangular cincture of detached square 
pilasters, and outside these by the thirty-six columns 
of Pliny’s description. At its centre, visible from 
without on all four sides, stood the colossal bronze 
eikon of Mausolus. From the north and south 
sides of the pteron were projected octostyle colon- 
nades, from its east and west fronts pediment- 
headed hexastyle porticoes, with columns on their 
returns, making eight to each portico; and these 
columns, with four more at the intervening corners 
of the pteron, made up the required thirty-six. The 
63 ft. which Pliny gives as the length of the north 
and south sides was really the measure of the two 
lateral colonnades. The 411 ft. given as the totus 
circuitus was in the present restoration the exact 
perimeter of the whole pteron, measured on its 
lowest step. Above the pteron Mr. Oldfield, follow- 
ing Canina and Cockerell, inserted an attic. He 
described the form and dimensions of the upper 
pyramid, and showed by diagrams how its original 
apex was enclosed by Pythis within the pedestal he 
constructed for his quadriga. Passing to the in- 
terior, he showed the probable position of the cella, 
and of the sepulchral chamber also discovered by 
the knights. Both the cella and the interior of the 
— above were, as he suggested, roofed with 
ollow pyramids, formed of approaching horizontal 
stones, similarly to certain tombs at Panticapeum 
and at Camirus, which he described. How the 
sculptures of the Mausoleum were adapted to the 
design, Mr. Oldfield hopes to show in a future paper. 
—Observations followed from Mr. Murray, of the 
British Museum, Mr. Phené Spiers, and the Pre- 
sident, They were unanimously favourable to Mr. 
Oldfield’s restoration as compared with Mr. Pullan’s 
and Mr. Fergusson’s, of both of which diagrams 
were then exhibited. No objection was taken to 
Mr, Oldfield’s = ee of Pliny, nor to any 
of his archeological arguments ; but modifications 
were suggested of certain details in his elevation, 
with a view to architectural effect. 





_ STATISTICAL.—June 26.—Annual General Meet- 
ing.—Mr. C. Booth, President, in the chair.—The 
report of the Council was unanimously adopted, 
and the following were elected to serve as Presi- 
ent, Council, and officers for the ensuing session : 
President, Right Hon. Lord Farrer ; Council, A. H. 





Bailey, A. E. Bateman, H. R. Beeton, J. Bonar, 
8S. Bourne, Sir C. Boyle, J. O. Chadwick, Hyde 
Clarke, Major P. G. Craigie, F. C. Danvers, F. B. 
Garnett, J. Glover, Viscount Grimston, Lord 
George F. Hamilton, R. Hamilton, F. Hendriks, 
Noel A. Humphreys, C. 8. Loch, G. B. Longstaff, 
J. B. Martin, R. B. Martin, A. Milner, F. G. P, 
Neison, W. Ogle. Right Hon. the Earl of Onslow, 
T. J. Pittar, Sir W. C. Plowden, R. Price-Williams, 
J. Rae, and R. A. Yerburgh; Treasurer, R. B. 
Martin ; Honorary Secretaries, J. B. Martin, A. E. 
Bateman, and Major P. G. Craigie; Foreign 
Honorary Secretary, J. B. Martin.—A Silver Guy 
Medal was presented to Mr. A. Sauerbeck for his 
paper, read in April, 1893, ‘Oa Prices of Commo- 
dities during the last Seven Years,’ and in recognition 
of the valuable series of articles which Mr. Sauer- 
beck has from time to time contributed to the 
Society’s Journal. 





LINNEAN.—June 21.—Mr. C. B. Clarke, President, 
in the chair.—Messrs. F. W. Hildyard and H, A. 
Cummins were admitted and Mr. W. Gardner was 
elected a Fellow.—Mr. G. Brebner exhibited and 
made remarks upon specimens of Scaphospora 
speciosa, Kjellm., a seaweed new to Britain, 
describing with the aid of lantern slides the 
structure and mode of fructification in this 
and other allied algew.— Mr. J. R. Jackson ex- 
hibited the cone of a stone pine, Pinus pinea, Linn., 
which had been picked up by the Comte de Paris 
in the Coto del Rey, Seville, and had sprouted 
and continued to grow for a month afterwards. 
This peculiarity, which had been often noticed in 
the larch, was said to be of rare occurrence in the 
pine.—Mr. T. Christy exhibited and made remarks 
upon a small-berried coffee plant from Inhanbane, 
East Africa, somewhat similar to a variety from 
Sierra Leone and other parts of the west coast. It 
was said to be valued for its fine aromatic bitter 
taste, which made it useful for flavouring beans and 
other material ground up and sold as coffee.—Mr. 
A. B. Rendle gave an abstract of a paper upon a 
collection of plants from East Equatorial Africa 
brought home by Dr. J. W. Gregory and the Rev. 
W. Taylor, amongst which were several new species. 
—A paper followed by the President ‘On Tabula- 
tion Areas,’ in which the views of Dr. A. R. Wallace 
and others on geographical distribution were dis- 
cussed, and the best mode of tabulating results 
considered.—After some discussion, the meeting 
adjourned to November Ist. 





Society OF ARTS.—June 27.— Annual Meet- 
ing. — Sir H. Doulton, V.P., in the chair. — The 
principal business of the meeting was the read- 
ing of the annual report, and the election of 
the new Council for the year 1894-5. — The 
Prince of Wales was re-elected President, which 
office he has filled since 1864. The new Vice- 
Presidents elected were H.R.H. the Duke of York, 
the Earl of Rosebery, Lord Halsbury, and Sir C. 
Boyle ; the new Members of Council were Capt. 
Abney, Mr. W. Barry, Lord Belhaven, and Mr. A. 
Siemens.—The report, which was read by the Secre- 
tary, Sir Henry Wood, summarized the work of the 
Society for the past year, and referred specially to 
the Chicago Exhibition, for which the Council of 
the Society had acted as a Royal Commission. 





HISTORICAL.—June 21.—Mr. H. E. Malden in 
the chair.—Messrs. J. R. Temple and W. G. Johnson 
were elected Fellows.—A paper was read ‘On the 
Causes of the Renewal of the War between England 
and France in 1803,’ by M. W. Ekedahl. Sir J. 
Ramsay, Mr. P. Bigelow, and Mr. D. Lloyd took part 
in the discussion.—Dr. F. Liebermann, of Berlin, a 
Corresponding Fellow of the Society, communicated 
a text of the Coronation Charter of Henry I. It was 
announced that this text, which is derived from a 
collation of twenty-eight important MSS., will be 
printed in the next volume of the Society’s Zrans- 
actions, with an English introduction by Dr. 
Liebermann. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Royal Institution, 5.—General Monthly. 
Archzological Institute, 4—* Tomb of St. Hugh at Lincoln,’ Mr. 
F. J. Willson; ‘ Devastation of Nubia,’ Mr. 8. Clarke; 
‘Roman Antiquities in Carinthia,’ Prof. B. Lewis. 


Mon 
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Science Gossiy, 

A VOLUME containing a memoir of the late 
Mr. G. J. Romanes, F.R.S., is to be published. 
Those who possess letters of general interest 
written by him are requested to forward them 
to Mrs. Romanes, 94, St. Aldate’s, Oxford. The 
letters will be returned so soon as their contents 
have been noted and copies made. 

Messrs. Macmitian & Co. have nearly ready 


Elementary Science,’ prepared in accordance 
with the scheme issued by the London School 
Board. The author, Mr. Vincent Murché, who 
is Head Master of the Boundary Lane Board 
School, Camberwell, has already used the lessons 
with success in his own teaching, and Mr. 
Acland, the Vice-President of the Council, 
expressed his approval of the method on a recent 
visit to the school. 

THE seal is generally supposed to be extinct, 
or at most a very rare visitor, on the coasts of 
Southern Africa, and in Berghaus’s ‘ Physical 
Atlas’ their northern limit passes far to the 
south of the Cape of Good Hope. During a 
recent journey, however, along the coast to the 
north of Walfish Bay, Major C. von Frangois 
discovered ‘‘several thousand” seals at Cape 
Cross. It appears, therefore, that the seals 
have returned since the whalers have retired 
from this coast as unprofitable. Major von 
Frangois’s report is published in the Mitthei- 
lungen aus Deutschen Schutzgebieten, an official 
publication abounding in geographical and 
scientific information about the German protec- 
torates. 

THE sun will be in apogee on the morning of 
the 3rd prox. Mercury will be in inferior con- 
junction with the sun on the evening of the 20th. 
Venus is a morning star, and will move during 
July from Taurus into Gemini, coming into very 
close conjunction with ~ Geminorum (a third- 
magnitude star) on the 28th. Mars is in Pisces, 
and rises a little before midnight ; he will be in 
conjunction with the moon (the day before she 
enters her last quarter) on the 24th, and in 
perihelion on the 26th. Jupiter is in Taurus, 
and will be in conjunction with Venus on the 
morning of the 20th. Saturn is still in Virgo ; 
he sets now about midnight, and will do so soon 
after 10 o’clock in the evening at the end of 
next month. 

Pror. BarnarpD has been making a series of 
micrometric measurements of three out of the 
four earliest-discovered small planets, and finds 
(contrary to what had been previously supposed) 
that Ceres is the largest of them all, and is 
probably not much less than six hundred miles 
in diameter. This, it will be remembered, was 
Piazzi’s discovery on the first day of the present 
century. Vesta, which has been often supposed 
from its light to be the largest of the four, Prof. 
Barnard’s determination makes little more than 
two hundred miles in diameter, and that of 
Pallas somewhat less than three. 


FINE ARTS 


THE SALONS. 
(Sixth Notice.) 

Artek the portraits the branch of art the most 
practised at the present day is landscape. The 
time is long passed away when esthetic critics 
used to condemn it as an inferior pursuit, when 
“the portrait of insignificant and inanimate 
nature”? was excluded from ‘‘high art.” To 
say the truth, this attitude of disdain is still 
somewhat willingly assumed by the ‘painters 
of history,” and, in spite of the classicality of 
his style, the election of M. Frangais at the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts has not passed without 
some protests on the part of the orthodox of 
the old school. Among the Romantics even, 
in the heroic age of the Théodore Rousseaus 
and Jules Duprés, Baudelaire expressed his 
surprise that ‘‘un marécage miroitant, four- 
millant d’herbes humides et marqueté de 
plaques lumineuses, un trone d’arbre rogneux, 
une chaumiére & la toiture fleurie, un petit bout 
de nature enfin,” could pass for a sutlicient 
subject for a picture, and he reproached 
Théodore Rousseau for “falling into the 
notorious modern mistake which arises from a 
blind love of nature and nothing but nature ”; 
and he saw ‘‘in the triumph and the predomin- 
ance of an inferior class of work, in this silly 
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worship of nature not refined, not explained by 
the imagination, an evident sign of the general 
degradation.” It would have been easy to reply 
that in a little corner of nature the whole idea 
and the mystery and the grand harmony of 
creation can be combined and contained ; that 
every landscape represents, along with a frag- 
ment of nature, the emotion and the confidence 
of the heart of the man who has beheld it and 
- into it a moment of his life, a little of 

is love; that, to use the words of Victor 
Hugo, 

Dieu nous préte un moment les prés et les fontaines, 

Les grands bois frissonnants, les rocs profonds et sourds, 


Et les cieux azurés et les bois et les plaines, 
Pour y mettre nos cceurs, nos réves, nos amours. 


But to feel these things there were needed a 
simplicity of heart anda moral health which were 
not in the possession of the exhausted, morbid, 
and evil poet the study of whom has led astray 
in our own day so many young people. 

In despite of the disdain of the classical and 
decadent schools, landscape will none the less 
be the great fact in the history of painting in 
the nineteenth century. It is to its progress 
that all the renovations of the modern palette 
and of picturesque language correspond ; it has 
penetrated all the departments of art, and has 
taken possession of them. History itself, which 
used to look down upon it, has been invaded ; 
it is to their landscape that the two most striking 
tableaux d’histoire in the Champs Elysées, the 
Judas of M. Foreau (No. 744) and the Défilé de 


la Hache, by M. Paul Buffet (320), owe the. 


best of their expressiveness and of their poetry. 

It is impossible here to enter into details 
aboutthe five or six hundred landscapes exhibited 
at the two Salons. They may be divided into 
two principal groups: on the one hand those 
which owe much to the masters of the school of 
1830, who, in their turn, owed much to Con- 
stable and the Dutchmen ; the other of those 
who work on impressionist methods, and derive 
—all differences of time, environment, and 
genius being put on one side—from the last 
manner of Turner. At the moment, by the way, 
I am writing this a beautiful exhibition of the 
English school is open at the Sedelmeyer 
Gallery, and a subscription has been started to 

resent to the Louvre the ‘Ancient Italy’ of 

urner. But to return to the two schools: the 
former think that trees and rocks have a life 
and physiognomy of their own, their individual 
forms. ‘They like to place them pretty close to 
their motif, in order that the detail of the 
powerful branches may remain perceptible to 
them, and they do not admit that the light and 
atmosphere should swallow up and absorb the 
natural and artificial clearness of the design. 
The others are above everything sensible to 
the life of the atmosphere, to the palpitation of 
the ether. The world appears to them as in a 
glorious dream, an hallucination of rays and of 
reflections. Of these they essay, with a lyricism 
occasionally incoherent, to fix in their passage 
the fugitive and constantly changeful appear- 
ances. Between the two schools—the former is 
certainly by far the more numerously repre- 
sented — some young men, drawing more or 
less directly from Cazin, seek in the hours of 
twilight or of night, and in the veiled trans- 
parencies and the melancholy of attenuated 
daylight, a more intimate, more discreet, and 
more tender oyu e To mention names and 
examples would involve me in over-lengthy dis- 
cussion of this tendency. 

The scenes and the life of the fields and home 
life have also numerous interpreters. To what 
purpose, in fact, need we go and seek so far 
and turn over books to find subjects for pictures? 
There happen daily around us marvellous 
things, and the world is full of unpublished 
beauties. The réle of the painter is to show us 
them, to render them perceptible to the too 
little educated eyes of men, to condense in one 
fragment of rectangular canvas their essential 
characters, their harmonies, and their senti- 
ment. He has no need, in order to succeed in 





this, to grow pale over esthetic treatises, and to 
learn by heart the definitions of the Agreeable, 
the Beautiful, and the Sublime. It will suffice 
him, if he knows thoroughly his profession, to 
look at nature and life and listen to his heart. 
Whenhe had learnt from old Jacob Swanenburch 
‘* the first elements and the principles,” and had 
heard much talk of Italy from his other master, 
Pieter Lastman, young Rembrandt, who had 
preserved in his heart the longing for his dear 
Leyden, resolved to resist the fashion of the 
Romanizers, and to establish himself in his 
native land. One of his pupils, Samuel van 
Hoogstraten, who loved to ask him questions 
and note his sayings, picked up this one: ‘‘ In 
your own country itself you will find so many 
beauties that your life will be too short to 
understand them and expressthem. Italy itself, 
however rich she may be, will be useless to you if 
you are not capable of rendering the nature that 
surrounds you. Style consists in choosing, in 
co-ordinating in a work, the things which are the 
most in harmony with one another.” These 
words ought to be inscribed in letters of gold on 
the walls of all studios. 

Of the pictures of private life which 
have the most deservedly attracted attention, 
the Benedicite (1198) of Mr. John Lorimer, 
at the Champs Elysées, deserves special 
mention. The Ministry of the Fine Arts has 
acquired it for the Luxembourg, and it is cer- 
tainly a good acquisition. I suppose before 
being shown in Paris this picture figured in 
some London exhibition, and that your readers 
have not forgotten this dining-room lighted by 
candles shaded by yellow shades, opening by a 
large bay on a silken twilight sky of an infi- 
nite softness, and between these two notes, 
yellow and blue, in a harmonious demi-tint, the 
row of little children seated at table round their 
grandmother, the charm of truth in the heads 
bent during the grace, the charm of invention 
in all the details—flowers, china, fruit, which 
all join in an intimate and soothing symphony. 

The Ouvriers de la Terre (990) and the 
Nourrice (989) of M. Roll, the Patins de Neige 
(1072) of M. Skredsvig, the Foire (1198) of M. 
Zorn, the Brasserie de Campagne (734) of M. 
Liebermann, and the Repas frugal (476) of M. 
Friant, at the Champ de Mars; the Orphelins 
(1411) of Mr. William Mainwaring Palin, the 
Jeune Veuve (66) of Mr. John H. Bacon, and 
the Forgeant une Ancre (743), by Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes, at the Champs Elysées, are, in their 
different ways and sentiments, deserving also of 
remark. Never will it sufficiently be repeated 
that the most humble spectacles can inspire 
masterpieces. It seems to me that a popular 
education in the fine arts would be given, 
especially to our democracy, by attempting a 
sort of explanation of the masterpieces. It 
would be needful to make plain the relations of 
art and of life, to show how the highest inspi- 
rations of the greatest artists have sprung from 
a movement of the heart, a human emotion, 
quite parallel—in nature, if not in degree—to 
those which good people experience daily. 
And who knows, who can foresee, the results of 
a teaching of this sort, where men would learn 
to read at once the book of art, of nature, and 
of their own hearts ? ANDRE MICHEL. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Fifth Notice.—Landscapes.) 

WE may conclude our notice of the oil pic- 
tures in this exhibition by disposing of the 
landscapes we have not yet mentioned, and 
with this in view we may begin with some works 
that we can praise more or less heartily. For 
instance, Mr. F. Milner was fortunate in the 
choice of such a subject as Lelant sands at Low 
Tide (87). Broad, pure in colour and _ illu- 
mination, and most massively composed, it is 
quite as natural as the Hangman Hill (65) of Mr. 
W. J. Shaw, and much simpler; still, Mr. Shaw 
may be congratulated upon a good composition, 
grey tones, and good wave drawing.—Another 





—— 
broad and simple picture, showing art and on; 
taste applied to an ordinary piece of 
scenery, is Mr. W. R. Wood's A Recollecti 
(75), the title of which infers that it was. 
painted out of doors. If not direct f 
nature, it is full of sympathy with her 
Another good work, very differently treated 
from any of the above, yet equally authentic 
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Mr. F. Whitehead’s Purbeck Hills, from the i 


Frome (94), is broad, unpretentious 
natural. — Mr. MacWhirter sends, as 
diploma work, a picture of Natuwre’s Arch 
(124), an effective, if not particularly subtl 
rendering of an evening effect in a wooded 
valley. We heartily trust posterity may no 
judge the present generation of Academician 
by their contributions to the Diploma Gallery 
Otherwise the R.A.s of our time will seen 
unworthy of their forerunners, and Britis, 
art will appear to have been in our day jn 
a very bad way. We say British art ag. 
visedly, because the Academy of this time dog 
not comprise more than two Irishmen, anj 
one of these is, we believe, of English descent, 
Here is another of the wrongs of Ireland, ap. 
other illustration of the baseness of the Saxon, 
No living painter has improved more of late 
than Mr. H. Woods, who, since Mr. 
betook himself to Venetian scenes, seems t 
have profited by that masculine artist’s example, 
if not by his teaching. It is true that Me 
Woods’s Waiting for a Ferry (180), although 


anf i 


Mr. P. 
decided! 


bright, is a little painty and crude in its touches, § 


tones, and tints. Still, the figures are neat and 
firm, and the buildings are much better than in 
his previous works. 
(250), is a yet more successful effort, marking 
greater improvement in composition as well 
as in handling and lighting. Very crisp and 
dexterous indeed, it approaches a Passini in 
brilliance of touch and colour, and fairly seems 
tosparkle. Photography may have had nothing 
to do with this capital work, but there is no 
reason why it should not. On the other hand, 
Una ** Campagnada ” (752) is even more painty 
than No. 130, and not nearly so good as No, 
250.—These pictures deserve to be studied 
along with Mr. Logsdail’s capital Venetian pieces 
in the New Gallery, and his works at the Academy, 
to which we now come. No. 151, Feeding the 
Pigeons in Piazza San Marco, Venice, is an 
example of rare firmness and brush power em- 
ployed in the representation of architecture in 
sunlight, modelled with extreme simplicity ina 
manner which reminds us of Canaletto and 
Guardi, although the golden lights and glowing 
shadows of the latter and the exquisite fines 
of his touch are not to be found in the purple 
shades and yellow and grey lights of Mr. Logs- 
dail. Fondamenta dell’ Abbazia, Venice (729), 
the solid picture of a water gate, is nearly 
as praiseworthy. 

Turning to some landscapes and seascapes, 
most of them of English scenes, we may 


The Colleoni Statue, Venice § itisi 


begin with Mr. W. Dickson’s ‘‘ Wide, wild, 


and open to the sea” (157), a marsh in showery 
weather, distinct in bluish daylight, and simply 
and tenderly painted ; and a less excellent and 
artistic picture, very like an elaborate piece of 
Tunbridge ware, Mr. B. W. Leader's picture 
called A Wet Roadside (164), which is highly 
popular because it is facile, shallow in sentiment, 
and bright in its colours. Mr. Leader's Surrey 
Woodland (317) is another instance of senti- 
ment of a trivial sort, hard, bright, like a wood- 
mosaic in colours, and only superficially (and 
therefore unsympathetically) like nature. 
Worcester Cathedral (371) illustrates the best 
side: of such artificial art as Mr. Leader’, 
and in its bright way is quite a pretty 
piece of furniture, being well compos 

withal. The most fortunate of his artistic gifts 
is an unusually happy knack of composing the 
elements of his pictures. In this respect he 
altogether surpasses the late Mr. Vicat Cole, 
of whom it was not quite unfairly said that be 
had but two schemes of composition, or ratht 
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ich, like a glove, could be turned inside 
out. Mr. Leader's resources are greater than 
his and he has at least two ideas about the 
thetic expressiveness in landscape.—Mr. B. 
ook’s In the Rhone Valley (171), a sunlit 
her, Alpine road in a stupendous pass, is rather 
treated heavily touched ; still it is very solid, fresh, 
thenti, f and original. A better and stronger picture 
‘om thf is Slapton Sands (844), a glowing scene, pure in 
3, andi light and broad in its effect. The best, how- 
as hig ever, of this artist’s works of the year is, we 
rehway think, Start Bay (861), where the colour is really 
subi, fine, and the air expansive and true.—A tall 
Wooded barque, with all her sails set, travelling swiftly 
ay no before the wind, is expressively painted in 
mician; f Mr. W. E. Norton’s Mid - Channel (180), but 
fallery, ff the sea and the clouds seem spotty and flat. 
1 seem | The same artist’s A Calm Night (598) deserves 
British attention, for it is expressive and fresh.— 
day inf Mr. P. Graham’s Head of the Loch (183) is 
decidedly expressive, but it is in no respect 
fresh. A telling picture, it represents clouds, 
nists, a furious green sea breaking on black rocks 
P covered with mussels, a flying gleam of light, and 

















nd, an. almost all the old materials of the painter’s well- 
Saxon, g used repertory. The choice of hackneyed studies 


would be the less regrettable if only the 
manner of dealing with them were new, but 
the fact is, the name of this picture is the one 
fresh thing about it.—Suwnset at Sea (203) is 
at Mp @ by Mr. E. Hayes, who is partial to similar 
'B cfects, and has painted them often; in this 
instance his sea-painting is better than usual, 
and the pearly-tinted sky is the best he has exe- 
cuted, so far as we know.—On the other hand, 
itisimpossible to say anything of this sort about 
Mr. Colin Hunter. His seas are like so many 
grees, or banks of waste in a slate quarry, 
and his land and sky are paint ; for examples 
take his Wet Sand (205) or his Wintry Weather 
(456), 

It is pleasant to turn from Mr. Hunter’s per- 
formances toanartist whose worksare consistently 
,gamirable. Zinnias (208) is a capital specimen of 

M. Fantin-Latour, and shows ar composition, 
ff colour, and well-disposed masses of light, tints, 
and tones can effect in the production of a pic- 
ture of brilliant tints and tones. The drawing 
proper is as good as it can be. Again, the 
ame painter’s Roses (261), a charming group 
ofcrimson, yellow, and white flowers, admirably 
.Baranged in a glass jar, is fine, artistic, and 
homogeneous, a triumph of grouping, and ex- 
emplary in all artistic points. His Sweet Peas 
(696) consists of delicately drawn blossoms, 
sich as only this master of art in flower painting 
seems to be able to achieve, placed in a dark 
vse, and full of colour of the most delicate 
kind.—On the other hand, Mr. F. Bramley’s 
Frening (217) is heavy, slight, painty, and quite 
mworthy of the distinguished promise of the 
atist.—It is a pity that Mr. L. Grier’s twilight 
lndseape called Light lingers on the Lowland 
(30) is badly hung and is ten times bigger than 
itneed be, for it seems to show a good deal of 
feeling, and The Shower (304), by the same 
artist, certainly possesses several enjoyable 
features.—We come upon a fine picture in Mr. 
M. R. Corbet’s Morning Glory (300), a broad 
ample of eclectic art applied to landscape, 
ad representing with massive tones and 
fore of colour vast grey mists rising in a still 
darkened meadow. The sullen glow of dawn, 
i-§%on to become fiery, serves as a sort of back- 
-ggtound to the gloomy branches and sombre 
foliage of some trees which stand on the margin 
.F£apool. The Arno in Flood (669) has quite as 
much majestic pathos. A line of white buildings 
oa bank, a still pool, much deep-toned herbage 
ind foliage ably designed, go to form a work of 
fholce art in a quasi-classic mood, not unlike 
that of Prof. Costa nor far removed from Gaspar 
oussin, 

There is no want of sentiment or poetry in Mr. 
Z Parton’s landscapes of Picardy. In Water 
tadows (308), for instance, there is a signal 
Wealth of silvery grey and pearly tints. The 





















































subject is a broad, smooth pool surrounded by a 
wilderness of lush herbage and floating foliage 
arranged in masses, the treatment of which is 
very fine and simple indeed, and deftly har- 
monized with the long straight linesof the poplars 
characteristic of that region of the Somme, which 
Mr. Parton has so often painted. The greyish 
blueness of the denser foliage cuts off the hori- 
zon, in which a long white cloud is most skilfully 
introduced. The breadth and serenity of this 
_— belong to the higher and simpler sort of 
andscape painting. ‘* When lingering Daylight 
welcomes Night’s pale Queen ” (344) is a charming 
and expressive picture of a very pale and delicate 
moonrise—a study of pure light between the 
night and day. A placid stream fringed with 
rushes, such as Mr. Parton loves, sparkles in 
faint silver between its almost level banks, and 
the graceful poplars that rise about it are flushed 
with rosiness so choice that few could paint 
them with so light a touch and so fine a sense 
of their colours. Hardly less commendable 
is the serene sky, the deeper turquoise of 
which is fading to that pale blue in which it is 
eventually lost. These characteristic elements 
are perfectly fused, and their tints and tones 
harmonized with singular skill.—Rosy sunlight 
at what Keats called ‘‘shut of eve,” a wide 
marsh and a slow rivulet, are materials of which 
Mr. G. W. Jevons has made artistic use in 
Evening (248); while Miss C. Mura’s Idyll 
(249), a picture of Ilfracombe, is not without 
merit and feeling for colour; and La Grande 
Gréve, Sark (258), a capital representation of 
broad golden sunlight and its clear shadows upon 
the sea, is a promising work by Mr. F. J. Waugh. 
Mr. Waugh will go far if he draws, paints, 
and studies well-chosen subjects in so capable 
a fashion: but Mr. Somerscales must really do 
something fresher than Summer Afternoon in 
the Atlantic a Hundred Years Ago (266), 
which represents, in a rather inchoate and 
mannered fashion not applicable to such a sea- 
fight as ‘‘ the glorious First of June,” an ocean 
of indigo colour, which, of course, is not of 
itself necessarily untrue, and various ships en- 
gaged in deadly strife. We do not like the sky 
nor believe in it at all; the ships are not 
the ‘‘ facts” the subject requires, nor is any 
feeling or purpose imparted to the design by 
the effect, coloration, or composition of the work 
at large. It would not be unjust to say the 
sea is painty.—For Mrs. E. Forbes’s Edge of the 
Wood (265) we do not care very much, although 
it is not by any means destitute of skilful 
touches or of a sense of the picturesque. But 
it reminds us too strongly of the inferior cha- 
racteristics of Bastien - Lepage as a landscape 
painter, and it is heavily touched and rather 
opaque, as too much of his work was.—On the 
South Downs (273) is a far finer example of 
broad, natural, and simple art, the masterpiece, 
we think, of that capital landscapist Mr. J. 
Aumonier. It gives, as in capable hands it was 
bound to do, an adequate impression of warm 
light, wealth of colour, pure and harmonious 
tints, and the prodigious expansiveness of the 
atmosphere, which is surcharged by the sun.— 
The Salisbury (278) of Mr. C. E. Johnson is a 
sort of artificial Constable—that is to say, Con- 
stable as he was engraved in the annuals.——An 
Evening on the Lyn (296), by Mr. G. H. Swin- 
stead, is decidedly pretty, but also rather con- 
ventional. 

In the Ramsgate Sands (329) of Mr. J. 
Brett we come upon much more masculine work. 
It has the artist’s characteristic brilliance and 
chiaroscuro of light and colour (not dark and 
colour, as is customary), and is intensely 
powerful. Promise of a Wild Night (534) is 


quite a different picture, and of a very different 
subject. It depicts that somewhat hard metallic 
glare which often indicates a coming tempest. 
The scene is the sea off the Land’s End, with 
the Longships Light and Armed Knight as they 
are seen under a crescent of lurid clouds 





lined with rose-colours and dun, while the 


marble-like sea, much of its surface being 
polished like green glass, is beautifully drawn 
and exhaustively painted and modelled. On 
the horizon prodigious clouds are piled, tinged 
with pallid ash colours and livid purples, while 
it (the horizon) hides the extreme distance. The 
composition of the clouds is, we think, a little 
too formal, but the slender columns of light 
which issue from the sun’s place behind the 
vapours have been almost as searchingly depicted 
as the surface of the waves below them. The 
Parting Hour (546), a Highland coast scene, is 
less attractive, because the composition of its 
several elements is not a little confused, and 
it appears to us, in spite of its abundant 
scholarship, to be somewhat painty and opaque. 
The best thing in the picture is the sky. A Sum- 
mer Day off the South Bishop (617) is an admir- 
ably expansive view over a calm deep blue sea, 
with a rippling surface, and very luminous and 
pure throughout.—Ten times larger than it ought 
to be is Mr. J. N. Barlow’s Moonrise (335), a 
picture of twilight, painted in over much paint, 
but by no means without poetry and grandeur 
such as we look for in every good landscape.— 
Mr. Alfred East’s Lonely Road (336) is broad, 
telling in most respects, and therefore, although 
it is a little heavy, acceptable. As usual with 
the artist, the sky is well studied, and the clouds 
have been modelled with insight, care, and skill, 
qualities that are so very rare in sky-painting 
that we could not name in Burlington House 
ten thoroughly satisfactory skies. Except that 
it is larger than there was any need, A Sunlit 
Harbour (364), by this artist, iscapital, abounding 
in colour, brilliantly and harmoniously lit, and, 
on the whole, one of the best representations 
of the season in which the ‘‘time between the 
sun and moon” is adequately dealt with.—The 
Sea Lavender (341) of Mr. F. Milner is also much 
too large, but distinguished by the tenderness 
of its tones and nacreous tints. The sky is good, 
so far as it goes, but that is not far enough for 
so fine a subject.—Commonplace and mannered, 
effective but shallow, is Mr. J. Farquharson’s 
‘* Over snowfields waste and pathless” (358).— 
The First Christmas Dawn (385) of Mr. A. 
Goodwin is, on the whole, the greatest mis- 
take in art he has been unfortunate enough 
to produce. It is a grand spectacle of rays of 
intense white penetrating the bluish atmo- 
sphere of dawn, and with its pallid silvery 
radiance touching the temples, towers, and 
walls of ancient Jerusalem. It is suggestive, 
but must needs owe much, if not all its poetry 
and beauty, to the spectator’s inner conscious- 
ness or the association of his ideas with the 
history and the subject in question. Asa piece of 
colour per se it possesses some lovely qualities, 
but these are not enough of themselves to make 
a picture.—Among the best sea-pieces here is 
Mr. A. J. Hook’s Salvage after a Fog: Swim- 
ming Cattle from a Wreck (414), which is dis- 
tinguished by the movement of the sea and its 
wealth of colour, the capital modelling of the water, 
and the brightness and harmony of the whole. 
—A Sea Nymph (466), by Mr. B. E. Ward, con- 
tains, besides an indifferent nudity (which, how- 
ever, is accomplished so far as it goes), some 
creditable sunlight on the sea and shore.—The 
remaining landscapes and sea-pieces which are 
worth mentioning are Mr. A. Hopkins’s In 
Tow (469), a boat at the stern of a steamer ; 
A Perthshire River (551), by Mr. J. Smart ; 
The Pool, Bolton Abbey (555), by Mr. A. Priest- 
man; Becalmed (612), by Mr. A. H. Moore ; 
From the Sunny South (746), by Mr. L. T. 
Sutcliffe ; The North Ford, Uist (798), by Mr. 
R. W. Allan ; Summer (803), by Mr. G. King ; 
A Bit of Old Albion (845), by Mr. F. Althaus ; 
and Mrs. Corbet’s The Brook (914). 





A PERSIAN INSCRIPTION. 
Hollingbourne, Kent, June 19, 1894. 
Tue notice in the last number of the Athenewm 
of an inscription kept jealously from public 





view at the ‘‘shrine of Khwdjah Khizr Island, 
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opposite Rohri, on the Indus,” will interest 
those who, like myself, have been officially 
‘*stationed”” in Upper Sind. The shrine in 
question (inclusive of immediate surroundings) 
is an artistic bijow in its way, allusion to which 
at the present hour recalls one of the most pic- 
turesque of spots in a generally desolate and 
dreary land. Sakkar on the right bank of the 
Indus, Rohri on the left bank, and Bakkar, an 
island in mid-stream—these three places, sup- 
plemented by the fairy-like islet of Khwajah 
Khizr, present a charmingly grouped landscape 
to the passing traveller; though it is to be 
feared that to the resident the attraction of first 
impressions may be but transient. A home in 
Sakkar, save in the brief cold season, will in- 
evitably entail the inconvenience, if not suffer- 
ing, experienced in a climate so hot and de- 
pressing that it has become, even to the stolid 
mind of the native sipdhi, associated with 
Stygian horrors. 

I am surprised that the inscription should 
have escaped the notice of the late Sir Richard 
Burton, than whom no writer on Sind has ever 
more thoroughly and faithfully described that 
province and its inhabitants (that, too, when 
quite a young man at the outset of his Indian 
career). Nor can I recall any mention of it by 
Eastwick or other explorers in those parts. But 
in Burton’s ‘Scinde ; or, the Unhappy Valley,’ 
is the following passage: ‘‘In the sixteenth 
century of our era a holy native of Istambol, or 
Constantinople, emigrated—for what reason it is 
not said—to Scinde. Finding Rohri a flourish- 
ing place...... he deposited in the Jamma Masjid, 
or the town cathedral, the Mui Mubdrik, or 
Holy Hair.” A foot-note explains that the 
said ‘‘ cathedral” was, according to epigraphic 
evidence, erected under the government of the 
Emperor Akbar, about a.p. 1575, so that the 
visitor from Western Islam may have had to do 
with its inauguration as well as its enrichment 
with a relic—possibly, also, with inscribing the 
date, now discovered, for the neighbouring 
shrine of Khwajah Khizr. The “hair” referred 
to is reported to be a veritable extract from the 
Prophet’s beard, and is shown to visitors with 
great ceremony by the mujdwir, or guardian of 
the shrine. Many years ago I had the privilege 
of being present when it was produced for the 
special inspection of Sir Bartle Frere, then 
Commissioner in Sind. 

The difference of six hundred years between 
the actual date of the shrine and the inscrip- 
tion recording it need not be considered a 
serious discrepancy, for the latter may be read 
in the light of a certificate of ascertained fact, 
quite irrespective of contemporaneousness. 
There seems no reason why the shrine of 
Khwajah Khizr should not date from the year 
named, a.p. 952, when Sind was still a de- 
pendency of the Abbasides, then, probably, 
represented by the Khalif Al Mat‘i at Baghdad, 
the twenty-third ruler, in regular succession, of 
the dynasty. F. J. Gotpsmip. 


? 





SALES. 

Messrs. CuristrE, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 22nd inst. the following pictures: B. Buko- 
vac, Sunny Hours, 189]. J. Hardy, Dogs and 
Game, 1311. 

The same auctioneers sold on the 23rd inst. 
the following. Pictures: T. Creswick, A Welsh 
River Scene, with angler and cows, 157]. K. 
Halswelle, A Forest on Fire at Woolmer, 1991. ; 
‘OQ how cheating, O how fleeting,” 262]. J. 
Linnell, The Wood-gatherers Returning, with 
children, 430/.__D. G. Rossetti, Helen of Troy, 
1311. S. E. Waller, The Day of Reckoning, 
1501. F. Holl, A Village Funeral, 152]. J. 
Israéls, Low Tide, 1991. B. W. Leader, Summer 
Time, between Worcester and Malvern, 1411. 
Drawings: C. Stanfield, Verona, 57/. C. 


Fielding, Off Staffa, 991. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge sold 
the following engravings on the 15th, 19th, 
20th, and 21st inst.: Heads of Angels, after Sir 








J. Reynolds, by Simon, 151. 5s. Rembrandt, The 
Goldweigher’s Field, 531.; The Cow Drinking, 
12). Lady Elizabeth Compton, after Reynolds, 
301. Lady Bampfylde, after the same, 35l. 
Lady Hamilton as a Bacchante, after the same, 
in brown, 17]. 10s. By Bartolozzi: The 
Hon. Miss Bingham, 211. 10s.; Lord Clive, 131. ; 
The Duchess of Devonshire, 14/.; Miss Farren, 
in brown, 391.; Lady Elizabeth Foster, 201.; 
The Affectionate Brothers, 161. 5s.; Marie Chris- 
tine, Archduchess of Austria, 151. 5s.; Miss 
Emily Pott in the character of Thais, 23/.; Lady 
Smith and her Children, 227. ; Venus attired 
by the Graces, 201. 10s. ; The Twelve Months 
(oval), after Hamilton, 16]. 10s. Mrs. Duff, 
after Cosway, in colours, 151. 15s. Lady Heath- 
cote, after the same, in colours, 191. Sophia 
Western, after Hoppner, in colours, 271. <A 
Party Angling and The Angler’s Repast, after 
Morland, in colours, 501. Lucy of Leinster, in 
colours, 20/. 10s. Cries of London, in colours, 
‘** Knives, Scissors, and Razors,” 141.; ‘‘Turnips 
and Carrots,” 161. 10s. After Romney, in 
colours, Lady Hamilton at the Spinning- Wheel, 
by Cheesman, 50]. ; Lady Hamilton as Sen- 
sibility, by Earlom, 61. 








Fine-Art Gossiy, 


Ir is understood that Lord Northbrook has 
offered for sale to the Trustees of the National 
Gallery three of the gems of his collection, and 
that the Trustees have been enabled to accept 
his terms, though a little time may elapse before 
the new acquisitions can be placed on the walls. 
The pictures thus acquired are the fine ‘St. 
Giles,’ by an anonymous Flemish master, being 
part of a diptych of which the other portion was 
until lately in the collection of Lord Dudley ; 
the exquisitely finished little picture of St. 
Jerome, commonly attributed to Antonello da 
Messina ; and the great Mantegna of Christ’s 
agony in the Garden, which presents so in- 
teresting a comparison with the picture of the 
same subject by his brother-in-law Giovanni 
Bellini, which is already in the Gallery. 


THE Department of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities, British Museum, has quite recently 
secured by purchase one of the choicest examples 
of ancient art in solid gold which even that 
great collection possesses. It is a vase of this 
metal in its purest condition, without sculp- 
tures, measuring nearly 8 in. in height, about 
4in. in diameter, and in shape most like a 
pelice when deprived of its handles. It is 
of Roman origin, perhaps of the period of 
Augustus. An inscription on the bottom of 
the vessel indicates that its weight nearly 
corresponds to two pounds, troy, of the modern 
scale. It was lately found by a sponge diver 
in the sea off the island of Samos, and may be 
all that remains of a wreck which occurred 
there nearly two thousand years ago. Although 
not a 

—— gold vase emboss’d 

With long-forgotten story, and wherein 

No reveller had ever dipp'd a chin 

But those of Saturn’s vintage, 
this relic is not unworthy to have been among 
those which Keats’s Endymion found while he 
was wandering in the sea-caves that were heaped 
with 

-— things 

More dead than Morpheus imaginings : 

Old rusted anchors, helmets, breastplates large 

Of gone sea-warriors ; brazen beaks and targe ; 

Rudders that for a hundred years had lost 

The sway of human hand. 
The same Department has secured a still more 
ancient relic, and almost equally rare, being an 
Athenian stele of about 400 B.c.; carved in the 
customary low relief within the usual encadre- 
ment is the figure of a lady who had died and 
left her child to the care of a nurse. She is 
seated in a chair of the ordinary type, holds a 
casket upon her knee, and seems to be in the 
act of speaking to the nurse, who carries the 
infant in her arms, The design is good ; the 





draperies, especially those of the young matron 
are beautifully carved ina fine style. A frag. 
ment of an inscription—doubtless a portion of 
the name of the lady—still remains. This 
sculpture was discovered buried face down. 
wards in the pavement of a wine-cellar at 
Alphington House, Jersey, which was built 
about 1730. It was probably brought to the 
island as part of the ballast of a ship trading 
from Greece, and, with other rubbish, used in 
the basement of the house. The then owner of 
the mansion left the marble to his son, who sub. 
sequently removed to Inverness, whence it came 
direct to the Museum. 

Mr. Atma TapEMa is about to send to Berlin 
one of the most elaborate of his pictures, which 
has occupied him for an exceptionally long 
period, It is entitled ‘Spring,’ and represents 
one of the festivals with which the Romans 
welcomed the time of flowers and sunlight. The 
scene is a rather narrow street in Rome, shut 
in between lofty palaces of white and coloured 
marbles. The parapeted roofs and _ balconies 
are crowded with richly clad ladies casting 
upon the passers beneath handfuls of gorgeous 
flowers. The procession, which almost entirely 
fills the narrow street, is led towards us by 
a comely damsel dressed in silvery grey. 
Next comes a group of little barefoot girls, hold- 
ing in their arms large bouquets of flowers, 
purple, red, and white, and, as their faces show, 
deeply absorbed in their office. The children 
are enclosed by a company of male musicians, 
including a performer on a syrinx and a cymbal 
player. Not far behind these are two men who 
carry on high the poles of an inscribed banner, 
which is festooned with violets, while near 
them on either hand are the bearers of the 
mystical silver statues of Pan, the torch-bearers, 
and more revellers loaded with flowers. The 
animated gestures and expressions of the per- 
sonages suggest in the most spirited and 
spontaneous manner the music, songs, and 
joyful cries which attend the procession, 
while the brilliance of faces, flowers, and dra- 
peries is in keeping with the vividness of the 
sunlight, the richness of the hues of the marbles 
and bronzes upon the buildings, and the bright- 
ness of the blue sky overhead. The painting 
of the flesh, its finish, exquisite modelling, and 
solidity, the research and exhaustive delicacy 
of the touch which has been employed to de- 
pict all the ornaments, flowers, draperies, and 
jewellery of this remarkable picture, may be 
imagined. Some of the women’s faces and 
figures are in the painter’s best style and finest 
manner. ‘Spring’ will, it is understood, return 
to England in time for the Academy exhibition 
of next year. 

Mr. R. DuntHorne exhibits at 5, Vigo Street 
some new pictures by Mr. Watts. 

Mr. James Bryce will preside at the annual 
meeting of subscribers to the British School at 
Athens, which will be held at 22, Albemarle 
Street on Wednesday, July 11th, at 6 p.m. The 
report of the Managing Committee and of the 
Director will be submitted as usual. All persons 
interested in the subject are invited to attend. 

AmoneG other interesting features illustrated 
by the Home Arts and Industrial Association, 
now for a short time on view at the Albert 
Hall, are some noteworthy examples of the new 
Della Robbia pottery, which has its origin at 
Birkenhead, under the direction of Mr. C. 
Dresler and Mr. H. Rathbone. The examples 
comprise tobacco-pots, vases, coffee-pots, and 
similar ware, in which good forms, deep and 
varied colours, and a rich glaze—elements of 
considerable artistic distinction, much to be 
desired nowadays—are conspicuous. 

Ar the next meeting of the Royal Archeo- 
logical Institute, to be held at 20, Hanover 
Square at 4 o'clock on Wednesday next, 
Mr. Somers Clarke will read a paper ‘On the 
Devastation of Nubia,’ wherein he will call 
attention to the number of temples and other 
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antiquities which would be submerged and 
destroyed by damming the Nile either at Phils 
or at Kalabsha, and also to the difficulty of the 
resettlement of the population now inhabiting 
the ninety miles of valley which would be laid 
under water. 


Tur famous collection of English coins 
formed by the late Mr. Henry Webb, of Red- 
hill, will be sold by Messrs. Sotheby next 
month. The sale of the first portion will begin 
on Monday, July 9th, and end on Saturday, 
July 14th. This portion includes the Charles I. 
series, Which must at least be nearly as com- 
plete as any now existing in private hands. The 
celebrated and historic ‘‘ Petition” crown is 
also included, and as no specimen of this coin 
has been seen in an auction-room for several 
seasons, there is some curivsity about the sum 
it may realize. 


Tue heritors of Govan parish have, by 
yoluntary assessment, raised a sum of about 
901. to be applied towards the erection of a 
suitable building for the better preservation of 
the valuable sculptured stones in the church- 
yard. However, to provide an adequate build- 
ing about 3001. will be required, and the 
committee appeal to the public for the 210). 
required. Some years ago the heritors erected 
asmall house to preserve the very remarkable 
stone coffin discovered in the churchyard, and 
two of the hog-backed stones. It is proposed 
now to utilize a portion of this building, and to 
erect a corridor in which the other crosses may 
be placed for protection against the elements. 
The building will be lit from the roof, so that 
the tracery on the stones may be easily ex- 
amined, and the key of the building will be 
deposited with the church beadle, who will be, 
therefore, able at any time to give access to 
the monuments. The committee consist of 
Sir John Stirling Maxwell, Bart., of Pollok, 
Mr. Parker Smith, of Jordanhill, M.P., and 
four other heritors. 


THE Society of the Quest and the Birming- 
ham Guild of Handicraft held an exhibition of 
pictures, drawings, wood engraving, printing, 
bookbinding, leather work, wood carving, fur- 
niture, and metal work, designed and executed 
by their members and associates, at the gallery 
of the Royal Society of Artists in New Street, 
Birmingham, on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday. 

C. E. 8. C. writes :— 

“Referring to a portrait by John Hoppner now at 
the Grafton Gallery, and catalogued as ‘ Mrs. Hopp- 
ner, wife of the Artist,’ I fancy this picture may 
be improperly named, and really represents Mrs. 
Young, wife of an engraver who reproduced several 
of Hoppner’s pictures. I possess a proof of Young’s 
mezzotint of the above picture, which has the letter- 
ing ‘Mrs. Young’ very roughly and faintly etched in. 
This was evidently a trial proof before the ordinary 
lettering was engraved on the plate. At one time I 
had frequent opportunities of seeing the original 
picture, and also possess a very successful photo- 
graph of it in platinotype, which the then owner 
had taken shortly before the picture was sold at 
Christie’s. The photograph and mezzotint differ 
very much from each other. The same gentleman 
possessed the companion picture by Hoppner, a 
portrait of Mr. Young (which has also been en- 
graved), and he once told me that Mr. and Mrs. 
Young were his grandparents.” 

TuE next exhibition of the Society of Portrait 
Painters will be held at the New Gallery in the 
autumn. 


Tue Forty-fifth Report of the Arundel 
Society shows that no essential change has 
occurred in the financial position of the body 
since the last balance sheet was issued. ‘* The 
continued impoverishment of the classes from 
which the Society chiefly draws its support still 
further diminished its receipts last year both 
from annual subscriptions and separate sales.” 
The balance in hand has been considerably 
lessened, although the expenditure has been 
reduced as much as possible. Some invest- 
ments have been sold in order to pay 





what was due to the chromo-lithographers. 
Only forty-five Associates entered the Society 
during 1893. The rest of the Report is more 
hopeful, if not more encouraging. The publi- 
cations of the current year are a chromo-litho- 
graph from Pinturicchio’s ‘ Nativity,’ in S. 
Maria del Popolo at Rome; and a similar 
reproduction of Luini’s fresco in S. Maurizio 
at Milan, representing Ippolita Sforza kneel- 
ing in prayer. A transcript of one of the 
frescoes by Pinturicchio in the Piccolomini 
Library at Siena is in hand, and continues the 
series already begun by the Society. The Society 
has determined to undertake no new occasional 
publication at present, and has commissioned 
no new water-colour copies. A large collection 
of such drawings is already in hand. 

Tue Loan Collection of Pictures in the Cor- 
poration Art Gallery at Guildhall, which was 
opened to the public on April 2nd last, will be 
closed finally at 8 P.M. to-morrow (Sunday, 
July 1st), having been, on the whole, even more 
successful and attracted greater crowds than any 
of its forerunners. The opening of the gallery 
on Sundays has been highly appreciated by a 
class of visitors whose business does not allow 
them to take holidays in the weekdays. On 
five Sundays an aggregate of more than 18,000 
persons visited the collection, and so excellent 
were the arrangements that not the least incon- 
venience was experienced by anybody. 

Tue New Gallery will, it is expected, be 
closed, as usual, on or about August Bank 
Holiday. 

Tue jubilee exhibition of pictures at the Peel 
Park Museum, Salford, is proving attractive. 
Last week it was visited by nearly 5,000 persons, 
and since the opening the attendance has 
exceeded 58,000. 


Tue Guild of Handicraft at Bow will publish 
at the close of the present month a volume 
by Mr. C. R. Ashbee, entitled ‘Chapters in 
Workshop Reconstruction and Citizenship.’ 


Tue latest news from Schliemann’s Troy is 
that a hundred and twenty men are at work 
uncovering the walls of what the late archeeolo- 
gist termed the sixth or Lydian city. There are 
indications of a gateway. A square well built 
of dressed stone has been found, and cleared to 
a depth of twelve yards. Various remains were 
found. 


THERE is further news from Constantinople 
as to the colossal statue found near Mosul. 
Father Scheil, having deciphered the cuneiform 
inscriptions, assigns the monument to Tiglath 
Pileser, and is taking measures for its being 
transported to the Constantinople Museum. 








MUSIC 


> 


THE WEEK. 


QUEEN’s Hat_.—Philharmonic Concerts. 
CrystaL PaLace.—Handel Festival. 
Drury Lave.— Siegfried,’ ‘ Tannhiiuser.’ 


Tue most successful season the Philhar- 
monic Society has enjoyed for many years 
came to an end on Thursday last week with 
an interesting programme, the principal 
feature of which was Dvorak’s latest Sym- 
phony in © minor, No. 5. Much had been 
heard previously concerning this work, 
which it was confidently stated was based 
on negro plantation melodies, with which 
the composer was much impressed on his 
recent visit to the United States. This is 
only true to some extent, for, as the pro- 
gramme annotator says, Dvorak’s desire has 
been ‘not to invent a new form, but to bend 
the native melodies to the old and generally 
accepted models, while treating them in 
a solid, substantial, and straightforward 
fashion—wit', in other words, the plain 





directness, and absence of fantasy, which, 
in his view, may best satisfy Anglo-Saxon 
taste.” These remarks may give the 
reader some general idea of the work, 
but a few notes on each movement are 
desirable. There is not much that is 
distinctive in character in the introduction 
adagio, but in the allegro molto which follows 
the themes have a distinct affinity with 
negro tunes, especially the second subject 
in the relative major. The slow movement 
largo, in the remote key of pflat, is inspired by 
Longfellow’s ‘ Hiawatha,’ and is supremely 
beautiful. Mr. Krehbiel suggests that the 
lovely opening theme is intended to portray 
night on the margin of the forest ; but this 
matters not, as the musiccan be at onceappre- 
ciated on its own account. The details are 
full of picturesque effects, and the pianissimo 
close, where the instruments are withdrawn 
gradually until only the contra fagotti 
remain, is most touching. In_ the 
scherzo there is a reminiscence of Beet- 
hoven’s ‘Choral’ Symphony, but neverthe- 
less it is a fresh and piquant movement. 
In the finale antique effects are pro- 
duced by the use of the minor seventh of 
the scale instead of the leading note, and 
the symphony comes to a melancholy yet 
extremely impressive close. Of Dr. A. C. 
Mackenzie’s bright and breezy nautical 
overture ‘ Britannia’ we spoke when it was 
first performed a few weeks ago. Another 
overture, entitled ‘Ariosto,’ by Signor 
Vicenzo Ferroni, an Italian composer of 
growing reputation, had to be withdrawn, 
the parts sent from Italy being so badly 
written as to be illegible, Weber’s Overture 
to ‘ Der Freischiitz’ being substituted. M. 
César Thomson gave a creditable though 
not wholly satisfactory interpretation of 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto; and Madame 
Sophie Menter, in conjunction with her 
former pupil, M. Sapellnikoff, did their 
best with Liszt’s painfully ugly ‘Concerto 
Pathétique’ for two pianofortes, though, 
with the exception of one impressive theme, 
the music, if such it may be called, cannot 
be made attractive. Madame Amy Sherwin 
was acceptable as the vocalist. 

It would, of course, be idle to speak in 
detail concerning the public rehearsal for 
the Handel Festival, which took place on 
Friday last week, for at the time of writing 
the festival itself is far advanced; but 
special commendation is due to Mr. Manns 
for making the day’s work a genuine 
rehearsal and not a quasi-performance, as 
was the method of procedure in the time of 
Sir Michael Costa. The present conductor 
of these gigantic undertakings did not 
hesitate merely to arrest the music when- 
ever he deemed it advisable, but took 
several entire movements a second time, 
thereby securing excellence in interpreta- 
tion which would not have been otherwise 
attained, especially on the Selection Day. 
The executive force engaged for the great 
celebration now at an end differs slightly 
from that taking part in previous gather- 
ings. As regards the choir the changes 
are inconsiderable, the singers, as before, 
numbering about 3,000. The orchestra was 
made up of 519 instrumentalists against 
502 at the festival of 1891, the increase 
being not in the wood wind, which we are 
so frequently told ought to be made more 
conspicuous in the performance of Handel’s 
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music, but mainly by additions to the lower 
strings. The question as to the best method 
of rendering the masterpieces of the Anglo- 
Saxon composer has been much and rightly 
discussed of late years, and a valuable 
factor in the controversy was introduced by 
the discovery of some additional wood wind 
parts to‘The Messiah’ at the Foundling 
Hospital in March last, as described by Mr. 
Prout in the Atheneum of March 31st. 
This find lends further weight of evidence 
to those who contend that the works of 
the old masters should be rendered at the 
present day in such a manner as not to do 
violence to the originals, though making 
them presentable to the ears of amateurs 
attuned to modern methods. In other 
words, the Scriptural text, ‘‘The letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life,” should 
be carefully obeyed. In the composition 
of this year’s orchestra at the Crystal 
Palace a diminution in the amount of per- 
cussion may be noted, and this is a distinct 
improvement. Generally speaking, the per- 
formance of ‘ The Messiah’ on Monday was 
magnificent, at any rate as regards the choir, 
the tone being full and thrilling above the 
average, and the precision of the immense 
force extraordinary, considering that there 
had been no general rehearsal of the oratorio 
save as to the ‘“ Hallelujah” and ‘‘ Amen” 
choruses. Madame Albani, Miss Marian 
McKenzie, Mr. Ben Davies, and Mr. Santley 
were the principal vocalists, all being satis- 
factory. 

On the Selection Day amateurs expect to 
make acquaintance with some of Handel’s 
little-known compositions, and not for many 
years will there be any difficulty in making 
a suitable choice, the assertion made in 
print that the list is becoming exhausted being 
calculated to provoke a smile from those 
familiar with Handel’s multitudinous scores. 
No fault whatever can be found with the 
list of items marked “first time” in 
Wednesday’s programme. The chorus 
“Let our glad songs to Heaven ascend,” 
from ‘Deborah,’ is a fine and massive 
example of the master’s early efforts in 
oratorio; and the better-known “‘ How dark, 
O Lord, are Thy decrees,” from ‘ Jephtha,’ 
with its realistic climax, is the finest choral 
numberin his lastoratorio. If thereis nothing 
particularly striking in the Concerto in p for 
strings, oboes, bassoons, and organ, No. 6 
of the so-called ‘‘ Hautboy ” Concertos, pub- 
lished in 1729, it was well worthy of per- 
formance; and the florid air “‘Vinto é 
lAmor,” from the opera ‘ Ottone,’ enabled 
Miss Ella Russell to display her flexibility 
of voice. She and Madame Melba both 
made successful first appearances at a 
Handel Festival. Madame Albani, Madame 
Clara Samuell, Miss Marian McKenzie, Mr. 
Lloyd, Mr. Ben Davies, and Mr. Santley all 
sang with much effect in more or less fami- 
liar airs. The efforts of this year’s magni- 
ficent choir were almost unsurpassable, the 
choruses already named, together with 
“Wretched lovers” and “As from the 
power of sacred lays,” being among their 
finest efforts. It was pleasant to note that 
the barbarous maltreatment of Handel’s 
scores by the late Sir Michael Costa is 
being steadily amended. This was specially 
noticeable on Wednesday in the ‘ Occasional 
Overture.’ It is, of course, in a sense, 
inartistic to perform the favourite Violin 





Sonata in a by the full body of strings, but 
in face of the effect produced we have 
scarcely the heart to quarrel with this 
treatment of the work. Record of the per- 
formance of ‘Israel in Egypt,’ and of the 
general impressions left by the festival, 
must, of course, be deferred until next week. 

The same general excellence that marked 
the performance of ‘ Die Walkiire’ at Drury 
Lane on Tuesday last week was noticeable in 
that of ‘Siegfried’ on Saturday. Once more 
was Herr Alvary inimitable in appearance, 
acting, and all details except in vocal 
method, as the youth who knows no fear; 
and the Briinnhilde of Frau Klafsky was 
again the most delightful impersonation in 
the way of grace and beauty at present to 
be witnessed on the lyric stage. It is 
singular that writers on music for the 
most part persist in regarding Wagner’s 
music dramas solely from a musical stand- 
point, forgetful of the fact that they are 
intended to present several arts in com- 
bination. The great merit of Herr Alvary 
and Frau Klafsky consists not so much in 
their vocalization as in their skill in the 
art of graceful posing, whether in moments 
of repose or passion. The spectator with a 
tase for drawing can gaze at them, either 
together or separate, with pleasure, without 
reference to the musical accompaniment to 
the living pictures. Very little more re- 
mains to be said respecting last Saturday’s 
performance. Herr Wiegand was precisely 
as usual in the part of Wotan, and Friulein 
Olitzka unexceptionable as Erda. Herr 
Rodemund was somewhat inferior to Herr 
Lieban last year as Mime, both vocally and 
histrionically, though his embodiment was, 
on the whole, commendable ; and Mr. David 
Bispham made the most of the small part 
of Alberich. Herr Lohse’s orchestra, some- 
what ragged in the first act, improved as the 
evening wore on, and played magnificently 
in the third act. 

We have never as yet had a really 
artistic performance of ‘Tannhiuser’ in 
London, and that of Tuesday last left much 
to desire. It may safely be affirmed that 
Herr Alvary was not in full possession 
of his vocal resources, for his singing—if 
singing it may be called—in the titular réle 
was at times quite painful, especially in 
mezza voce passages ; but he acted very finely, 
and declaimed the famous narrative in the 
third act with effective emphasis. Frau 
Klafsky was decidedly imposing as Eliza- 
beth, but Fraulein Gherlsen has not the 
physique necessary for the part of Venus. 
In fact, the position of the two artists should 
have been reversed. Mr. David Bispham was 
excellent as Wolfram, and the minor parts 
were well filled. The mistakes in the 
orchestra, especially in the wood wind, were 
most irritating to those who are familiar 
with Wagner’s score. Rarely have so many 
errors been noted at a public performance 
of recent years. 








MADAME ALBONI, 


To the present generation of musicians 
and amateurs the great artist who expired 
on Saturday last, at her residence between 
Versailles and Saint Cloud, only repre- 
sented a tradition ; but there are many still 
living who can remember her when she was in 
her prime. Born in 1826, Madame Alboni 
began to achieve reputation at an early age, 


singing with success in concerts in Paris when 
she was only just of age. She then was en. 
gaged at the Italian Opera in the French capita] 
where her lovely voice was fully appreciated. 
Her success led to a lengthy and most successfy} 
connexion with the Grand Opéra, and her Lon. 
don career will be remembered with delight by 
veteran patrons of the lyric drama. Until the 
advent of the late Madame Trebelli it may be 
said that Madame Alboni had no rival jn prin. 
cipal contralto parts; but at the early age of fo 

she practically retired from the operatic stage 
She sang, however, at concerts, public and 
private, from time to time, and also at church 
services on special occasions, and to her persona] 
friends until recently, in spite of increasing ip. 
firmity. The principal cause of her death was 
internal cancer, but it was accelerated by obesi 

which had increased to such an extent that for 
some years past she could not stand up to sing, 
Madame Alboni’s voice was a delicious mezzo. 
soprano rather than a contralto, and she hada 
compass of fully two octaves and a half. cca. 
sionally she tried soprano parts, but with in. 
different success. . private life Madame 
Alboni was much esteemed and beloved, owing 
to her amiable disposition, and though her 
death leaves no void in the musical world at 
the present time, it cannot fail to be greatly 
regretted by a wide circle of personal friends, 








Busical Gossiy, 


THERE was not a large audience at the con- 
cert recital of Gounod’s ‘ Faust ’ at the Queen’s 
Hall last Saturday afternoon, the first of a series 
of such performances under Sir Augustus Harris, 
Mlle. Nuovina, Mlle. Giulia Ravogli, M. Alvarez, 
M. Albers, and M. Plangon were all effective 
in the principal parts, and the orchestra and 
chorus were excellent, with Signor Bevignani 
as conductor. 


PIANOFORTE recitals have not yet ceased for 
the season: one of the most recent was that of 
Miss Margaret Wild, formerly a pupil of Madame 
Schumann, at the Princes’ Hall on Thursday 
last week. The clever young artist’s programme 
included Schumann’s Fantasia in c, Op. 17, and 
various other compositions of lesser magnitude 
by Brahms, Hermann Goetz, and Saint-Saéns, 


An excellent orchestral concert was given at 
the Royal College of Music on Friday last week, 
and the programme was noteworthy as only con- 
taining three items, namely, Mozart’s ‘ Hafner’ 
Symphony in p ; the finale from ‘ Don Giovanni, 
never heard now in performances of the opera; 
and Tschaikowsky’s ‘Symphony Pathétique’ in 
B minor. The interpretation of these varied 
works, under the direction of Prof. Stanford, 
was extremely satisfactory. 


Tue brief series of Richter Concerts came to 
an end on Monday evening with a familiar 
Beethoven and Wagner programme. From 
the Bonn master’s works was selected the 
Symphony in c minor, and from Wagner the 
Overture to ‘Tannhiiuser,’ the prelude to the 
third act of ‘Die Meistersinger,’ the Vorspiel 
and ‘‘ Liebestod ” from ‘ Tristan und Isolde,’ and 
the ‘‘ Walkiirenritt.” Such a scheme, of course, 
requires no comment ; but it is worthy of note 
that amateurs evince no symptoms of tiring of 
these threadbare pieces, not a seat in St. James's 
Hall being left unsold. There will be a further 
series of these concerts in the autumn. 

Tue Musical Guild finished its performances 
for the present season at the Kensington Town 
Hall on Tuesday last. A further series of con- 
certs is announced to take place in November 
and December next. 

M. PapEREWSKI will come to England specially 
to open the new premises at Messrs. 8. & F. 
Erard’s, 18, Great Marlborough Street, on Wed- 
nesday, July 11th. 

Mr. Scuviz-Curtivs announces three mort 





orchestral concerts at the Queen’s Hall o 
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when November 6th, 20th, and 27th next. The first | This has been sought, but is scarcely | Its pictures of court life are more cynical 
8 en. Fill be conducted by Herr Siegfried Wagner, | supplied, in the love borne to the | and its characters are more sternly painted. 
apital, J who bas expressed a paged gy ublie empress by an Austrian officer attached | Inferior as it is, however, the later work 
lated, J direct on be! Ba so Pesti Al to her service in her father’s Court. | is more to our taste. Madame Bernhardt 
sessfu) who so largely om ap second) and third by | Anne of Austria is credited with a love | played the heroine with all her old subtlety 
Pre peermelix Mott. Sie Relea Latins alte intrigue with Buckingham; why should not | and power. On Wednesday ‘La Dame aux 
‘it th ot rrange with Frau Wagner for the perform- Marie Louise, - an Austrian, inspire a | Camélias’ was substituted, to be in turn 
1ay be ance of some important sections of ‘ Parsifal. similar passion? A Chastelard is provided | replaced on Friday by ‘ Phédre.’ _ 
prin. | Mx. Bex Davies will give about twenty con- | in the Count of Neipperg, who throughout ‘The Professor's Love Story’ is the most 
forty certs on the Continent next autumn. The first his presumptuous career is protected and | ambitious and most successful dramatic 
stage, f yill take place on October 22nd, the last on | saved by the heroine. Inspired with a fierce | work Mr. Barrie has yet supplied. Its story 
> and [November 17th. He will sing, among other | jealousy of this would-be intruder on his | is simple, innocent, interesting, and divert- 
hurch f places, in Vienna and Budapest. domestic fold, Napoleon consents himself to | ing, and its comic underplot is delightful. 
rsonal 1 Herr Ropert KavurMann has been engaged | play the spy and almost the executioner. | The main action presents the subjugation 
poe aan Back Festival in Apeil next, and will | The empress is proved guiltless, and the | by love of a savant so absorbed in tech- 
cap, also ar - a pcan se gplngg ran Ag Me escape of the Austrian is made the means | nical pursuits as to pass for a misogynist. 
at for (eee a il 12th. 1895 Y | not only of raising the position of Madame | The object of his unconscious worship is a 
) sing, — ° ie aa to be published Sans - Géne in the Court, but of re- | female secretary. So far is he from recog- 
nezzp. | HANS 20 pec nem apa actos has | Babilitating Fouché and re - establishing | nizing the actual state of affairs, that when 
had ees ance Sant y e horized | him in power. Simple and in a sense | told by his physician that his symptoms are 
Occa. issued a dec aration to prevent any unauthorize = . A “Gis |b h ° ° ° ‘ 
oe Fue. ingenious is all this, but the result is | those of love, he burieshimself in the country, 
ot Tus three-hundredth anniversary of the death not a play. It is just an animated and | out of reach, as he believes, of feminine 
me of Orlando di Lasso (Orlandus Lassus) was cele- re ge ee pena As such it is excel- ee ae = stantial with 
rated on June 14th at Mons, in Hainault, where | lent. Nothing can be more gorgeous, more | him. Very pleasant and soul-satisfying is 
we . was born in 1520, and at Munich, where he | lifelike, more animated. And it is most of | the manner in which the saucy and ae 
reatly died as Kapellmeister in 1594. it true. We hear at the outset the boom of | little minx completes his subjugation, and 
ids, the cannon as the Tuileries is being assailed | enlightens him as to the nature of his senti- 
pansonstances MEET Wann. and defended. We see the Court of the | ments towards her. The quaintly humorous 
Mis, Miss Nellie Rowe and Miss Gertrude Auld's Concert, 38, | emperor with its harlequin splendours; we | procedure of the professor gloating over 
- Miss D’Esterre-Keeling's Pianoforte Lectare Recital, 3.3, listen to the domestic quarrels of Napoleon, | his secretary, neglecting for her sake his 
@ cone ff - Signor Gabriell's Setting of Dante's ‘La Divina Commedia,’ Caroline, and Eliza; and we watch the | cherished pursuits, following her like her 
wens J Mr Wilheim Ganz's Concert. 9, No. 128, Harley Street. emperor’s espial of his wife. So perfect | shadow, and basking in the sunshine of her 
series J" Chevatier A Kobbio's Conceit, 3, Collard & Collara's Rooms. | is the presentation of these, with everything | presence, yet ignoring completely his feel- 
Larris, - Mrs. Henschel’s Vocal Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. : ett 7; 
vases, A rT Bales ee casts Concer, & correct to a garter button or a shoulder | ings towards her, furnishes Mr. Willard 
healln eis GREE cusses nau toa strap, that the whole delights us. The | with opportunities which he turns to highest 
a and )—,, Naame Lievhart’s Concert, 3, Xo. 15, Mansfield Street. performance, meanwhile, except in one | advantage. His impersonation of the cha- 
ignani J} - Mie Victoria de Hansen's Concert, 3, No. 83, Lancaster Gate. | Instance, to be hereafter mentioned, is | racter is a piece of true and fine comedy. 
ha Mr’ Cecil Sharp's Ninth Wagner ‘Lecture, 3, Hampstead Con | Superb. Scarcely a character is there, even | Miss Bessie Hatton plays with vivacity and 
hte h- u' Sergius larteneff’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Princes’ Hall to a persona muta, that could be better. | grace as the heroine, and the entire effect 
hat of Mow Messrs’ Harrison's Pattt Concert, 3 albert ail. Napoleon stands before us to the life. | is irresistible. The scenes of love-making 
ae ee ee Lefebvre is equally admirable in his fero- | between a maidservant and two canny 
arsday cious jealousy as a sergeant and his assump- | Scottish lovers, slow, prudent, and unde- 
-amme DRAMA tion of dignity as maréchal. The ladies of | monstrative, are taken from the author’s 
7, and —— the Court, with their unveiled charms, leave | ‘Courting of T’nowhead’s Bell,’ which is 
nitude THE WEEK nothing to be desired and little to be| one of his ‘Auld Licht Idylls.’ They are 
ec FT aren te per nnn Sisiee ene imagined. Amidst them all, vulgar, good- | played in unsurpassable fashion, and prove 
ven at Bint un Prologue. Par Victorien Sardou et Emile Moreau.’ | hearted, sensible, and sharp - tongued, | an attractive feature in one of the prettiest 
yy — titin— "ine Professor's Love Story, Comedy “pl oe me yee incurring oe and healthiest pieces the stage has recently 
Je, pacts. By J. M. Barrie. reproaches, but giving ‘‘as good as she | seen. 
a Ix his comic scenes M. Sardou is still takes,” goes TR, len Sane-Géne, charm- 
opera; uder the influence of his first model, | ingly over-acted by Mlle. Réjane. Let it} Edmond Gondinet: Thédtre complet. Tome 









Scribe. This influence becomes more ap- 
parent when M. Sardou deals with those 
traditions or facts of Napoleonism which 
constituted a special province of his pre- 
decessor. It would be easy to believe 
‘Madame Sans-Géne’ a recovered comedy 
of Scribe, manipulated by a later hand. 
lts plot, if report is to be trusted, is by 
M.Moreau, who designed it expressly for 
Mlle. Réjane, and accepted gladly the finish- 
ing touches and amendments of his dis- 
tnguished associate in the production of 
‘Cléopatre.’ Whatever may be the re- 
spective shares of the collaborators, the 
result is at least a triumph in which actors, 
senic artists, and costumiers may claim a 
hare. The authors have taxed very slightly 
their invention. Ready made to their hand, 
Prominent in memoirs, was the famous 
Maréchale Lefebvre, Duchesse de Dantzig, 
Madame Sans-Géne. Very slight alteration 
m the facts of her adventurous life fitted 
them for the stage. A background of scenes 
tvolutionary or martial was no less easily 
supplied. All that was then wanted was a 
‘amatic interest by which the comic scenes 
might be supported or strengthened. 
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be granted that there is every temptation 
to over-act and to pardon over-acting, and 
that the result convulses the audience with 
amusement and delight. All the same, a 
Samoan woman provided for the first time 
with a train would be less incommoded by 
it than is this ex-belle of the blanchisserte 
and present ornament of a court. Her 
grimaces are excessive and her movements 
impossible. All is forgotten, however, when 
we see the subjugation of the emperor, 
who, after insisting on her divorce from a 
husband she degrades and a court she 
dishonours, seems prepared to elevate her 
to quasi - imperial dignities. As a piece 
‘Madame Sans-Géne’ is so-so; as a spectacle 
it is one of the most effective ever exhibited. 

Did space permit, an edifying contrast 
might be established between ‘La Tosca,’ 
revived on Monday at Daly’s, and ‘ Madame 
Sans-Géne.’ Both deal with a period all 
but the same, both are built on similar 
lines, and both have the same undefinable 
indebtedness which in these late days is 
scarcely, perhaps, to be avoided. ‘La 
Tosca’ is, of course, the shapelier, and 
immeasurably the more dramatic work. 





Ill. (Paris, Calmann Lévy.) — Unlike most 
French dramatists of the day, M. Gondinet, the 
success of whose works on the stage is incon- 
testable, is less amusing in the closet. ‘Le 
Club,’ the most pretentious of the plays in- 
cluded in his third volume, is a little confusing 
in perusal, and decidedly less amusing than it 
appeared when played in 1877 at the Vaudeville, 
with MM. Berton, Dieudonné, Train, and 
Munié, Madame Bartet, and Mile. Réjane in 
the principal parts. As a sketch of Parisian 
manners it is excellent, though its intrigue is 
of the slightest. The piece is curious, inasmuch 
as its second act passes in a club without the 
appearance of any feminine personage. ‘Le 
plus heureux des Trois,’ in which M. Gondinet 
collaborated with M. Labiche, is a finely 
written satire, given at the Palais Royal in 
1870, with Geoffroy magnificent as Marjavel, 
and Brasseur, Lheritier, and Gil-Pérés in other 
parts. ‘Les Convictions de Papa’ is a droll 
sketch of parliamentary intrigue, and ‘Les 
Révoltées’ a social sketch in fairly elastic and 
successful verse. 








Bramatic Gossiy. 
Mr. Irvine has bought the English rights of 
‘Madame Sans-Géne,’ with a view to putting 
Miss Ellen Terry into the part of the 
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Maréchale, Te is far from improbable | SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S| MESSRS. MACLEHOSE & SONS, 
that M. Sardou’s pieces gain by being treated NEW BOOKS. GLASGOW. 


as comedy instead of farce. What, however, 
is to become in a translation of the argot of 
which Madame Sans-Géne makes such constant 
use is not easily conjectured. It speaks volumes 
for the erudition or the—something or other 
of English matronhood that the passages which 
depended upon the niceties—the word is scarcely 
happy—of French slang (passages by which 
more than one Frenchman was perplexed) were 
those precisely from which the English public 
derived most amusement and gratification. 


Miss Etten Terry will shortly appear in a 
version of ‘ La Locandiera,’ prepared expressly 
for her by Mr. Comyns Carr. 

Very much superior to pieces given ordi- 
narily under similar conditions is ‘A Family 
Matter,’ a three-act comedy, by Messrs. C. G. 
Compton and A. George Hockley, given on 
Wednesday afternoon at the Garrick Theatre. 
It has a melodramatic basis, and is burdened 
with some superfluous dialogue. The plot is, 
however, sympathetic, and well told. The 
dialogue is, as a rule, good, and the characteriza- 
tion excellent. The performance is eminently 
praiseworthy. Miss Mary Rorke, Miss Ellis 
Jeffreys, and Mr. Charles Groves were quite 
admirable ; and Mr. Bucklaw and Miss Winifred 
Emery deserve favourable mention. Both 
piece and performance deserve to be brought 
before a larger public. 


‘CHERRY Hatt,’ a three-act ‘‘ play of modern 
society,” by Mr. Forbes Dawson, has been 
given at an afternoon representation at the 
Avenue Theatre. It tells a story of -the 
Enoch Arden order. A naval officer re- 
ported to be dead, but in reality imprisoned by 
African savages, returns to find his wife pro- 
sperously married. He proposes to efface him- 
self and leave undisturbed a state of things for 
which chance alone is responsible. The lady, 
however, who recognizes him, has the unhappy 
inspiration to visit him at the most indiscreet of 
hours, andinthe most compromising of costumes. 
When detected by her husband she first screams 
loud enough to be heard throughout the hall, 
then successfully counterfeits somnambulism. 
As husband number two conveniently and 
obligingly dies, nothing serious comes of the 
attempt to hoodwink him. Mr. Glenney plays 
in this the returning traveller. So weak was, 
however, the general interpretation, and so un- 
convincing were the comic scenes, that the whole 
gave no promise of enduring vitality. 

‘THE JERRY BUILDER’ has been transferred 
from the Grand Theatre, Islington, to the 
Strand. It furnishes Mr. Edouin with oppor- 
tunities for some rather grotesque fun, and 
reveals in Miss May Edouin talents from which 
much may be hoped. 


‘Tre Texan,’ a four-act melodrama by Mr. 
Tyrone Power, with which the Princess’s re- 
opened on Thursday night in last week, supplies 
a picture of a woman of marvellous beauty and 
fiendish cunning, whose seductions were more 
satisfactorily presented by Miss Edith Crane 
than was her wickedness. The author gave a 
good picture of a frank-hearted, staunch, and 
half - educated Texan confronted for the first 
time with the mysteries and_difficulties of civi- 
lization. 
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‘** One of Mr. Blackmore's best.”—Saturday Review. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LORNA DOONE.’ 
NOW READY, a CHEAP EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 


“SPRINGHAVEN.’ 


By R. D. BLACKMORE. 

Of ‘Springhaven’ the Saturday Review says :—‘‘ The story is one of 
Mr. Blackmore’s best. A fine touch of romance reveals the author of 
‘Lorna Doone’ on almost every page....‘the portraits of Nelson and 
Napoleon are marveliously true and lifelike.” 

“*Splendid’ and ‘glorious’ are strong terms, but they are scarcely 
too strong for application to some parts of ‘Springhaven.’.... The story 
is among the author's best ; and to read it is a most invigorating tonic.” 

Illustrated London News. 


CHEAP EDITIONS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


A SEA QUEEN. 


Crown &vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
BY GEORE MAC DONALD. 


STEPHEN ARCHER. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
SARAH: a Survival. By Sydney 


og gen Author of ‘Lydia.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
cloth, 12s, 
“A wholesome as well as a graceful book, full of charming and whim- 


sical touches, and written with a decided distinction of style.” 
Atheneum. 

“ At last we have a story of a woman and of womanhood which may 
be read with satisfaction and pleasure. ‘Sarah: a Survival,’ by Sydney 
Christian, is a remarkable work in every sense. It is rarely 0 nal 
and not eccentric, it is thoughtful and not pretentious, it is interesting 
as a narrative and extremely clever as a study of character, it is written 
in admirable English, and abounds in humour of a quiet, delectable 
ind. ‘Sarah’ isa gem; so is her old uncle Dan, who rebukes his prim 
and proper sister Rachel by observing that he is ‘thankful to say it 
never enters Sarah’s head to be grateful.’”— World. 


A BAIRBEUTH PILGRIMAGE. By 


EDITH E. CUTHELL. 2 vols, crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
“ A story that will unquestionably interest a large circle se readers.” 
Scotsman. 


“The author gives a very pleasant and fanciful turn to the refined 
and touching love story, of which she makes an encircling garland of 
roses and laurels for the figure of Wagner.” — World. 


FIRE ISLAND. By George 
MANVILLE FENN, Author of ‘The Black Bar,’ &c. 
Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“The book is always lively and amusing.”—Scotsian. 


The EMIGRANT SHIP. By W. Clark 


RUSSELL, Author of ‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ &c. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“The story is capitally told and full of fresh interest.”— Atheneum. 











EADY NEXT WEEK. 


R 
The LIFE and REMINISCENCES 
of Sir GEORGE ELVEY, Mus.Doc. Oxon., late Organist 
to Her Majesty, and for Forty-seven Years Organist at 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. By LADY ELVEY. With 
3 Portraits and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth. 


TRAVELS AMONGST AMERICAN 


INDIANS. Their Ancient Earthworks and Temples. 
Including a Journey in Guatemala, Mexico, and Yuca- 
tan; and a Visit to the Ruins of Patimamit, Utatlan, 
Palenque, and Uxmal. By Vice-Admiral LINDESAY 
BRINE (Member of Council of the Royal Geographical 
and Hakluyt Societies), Author of ‘The Taeping Re- 
bellion in China: a Narrative of its Rise and Progress.’ 
With 2 Maps, 8 Plans, 28 Full-Page and 12 Text Cuts. 
1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. 
“A pleasantly written narrative of his visit to these strange places.” 
deme. 


3. 
CHINA to PERU: Over the Andes. 
A Journey through South America. By Mrs. HOWARD 
VINCENT, Authoress of ‘Forty Thousand Miles Over 
Land and Water,’ ‘ Newfoundland to Cochin China,’ &e. 
With Appendix by Col. HOWARD VINCENT, C.B. 
M.P. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 

7s. 6d. [Next week, 


IN the LAND of the TUI: My 
Journal in New Zealand. By Mrs. ROBERT WILSON. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“ These charmin, es.” —Scotsman. 
REMINISCENCES of an INDIAN 
T. C. ARTHUR. Fully 


POLICE OFFICIAL. By 
illustrated. Demy 8vo. cloth, lés. 
“We have to thank Mr. Arthur for a very interesting and informing 


book, the illustrations to which arc instinct with life and reality. 
Daily Chronicle. 


OUR ENGLISH COUSINS. By 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. Fully illustrated. 
Crown 8vo cloth, 6s. 

“A bright and pleasant little illustrated volume. "—Athenewm. 
FEDERAL BRITAIN ; or, Unity and 

Federation of the Empire. By F. P. DE LABILLIERE, 
Fellow of the Royal Colonial Institute, and Autbor of 
‘The Early History of the Colony of Victoria.’ With 
Chapter on ‘ Imperial Defence’ by Sir George S. Clarke, 
R.E. K C.M.G. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“Mr. Labilliére’s book is an extremely useful and interesting con- 
tribution to a great subject that appeals powerfully to the imagination 
and the patriotic sentiment of us all, whether in the ‘old country’ or 
scattered over the world.”—Daily News 


London : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrp., 
St, Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, E.C, 





THIS DAY, 2 vols. with Map, crown 8vo. 10s, net, 
LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF THE 


ENGLISH LAKES, 
By Rev. H. D. RAWNSLEY, 


Honorary Canon of Carlisle. 


Vol. I. CUMBERLAND, KESWICK, ang 


SOUTHEY'S COUNTRY. 


Vol. II. WESTMORELAND, WINDERMERE, and 
the HAUNTS of WORDSWORTH. 


“Canon Rawnsley’s oe Associations of the English Lakes’ js 
second to none of these (Ruskin’s ‘Stones of Venice,’ Hare's volumes 
on ‘Florence’ and ‘ Venice,’ Ford’s ‘Handbook to Spain,’ &c.)..., 
season is just coming when thousands of pilgrims will wend their Way, 
some heedlessly, many reverently, to ‘ Wordsworth - country ang 
Southey-land,’ and we can only assure them that Canon Rawnsley's 
guide-book will add a thousand-fold to the interest of every step they 
take there, and double the delight of every sight they see.” 
Leader in the Daily Chronicle. 
“Canon Rawnsley sets himself, and, in our opinion, with a 

measure of success, to enable the traveller, in whatever part of 
district he may be, to realize the particular presences which are there 


at the call of the well-i s 
Leader in the Leeds Mereury. 





Crown 8vo. 236 pp. 4s. 6d. net. 


Professor MACCUNN.—ETHICS of 


CITIZENSHIP. By JOHN MACCUNN, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in University College, Liverpool. 

“This is one of the best books of our time. It is not large, but in its 
way itis great. It is not lengthy, but it is bis and full of the best 
things.”— der in Liverpool Daily Post. June 11. 

a Ethics of Citizenship’ is a little book which, for general usefulness, 
far exceeds the massive tomes in which sociological philosophers are 
accustomed to impound the darkness of their cogitations....The book 
starts the reader on clear paths to conclusions on which conduct 
depends, and gives him for guidance no will-o'-wisp to dance before 
him, but a lantern to carry in his hand.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





WORKS BY THE MASTER OF BALLIOL. 
SECOND EDITION, 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 14s. net. 


The EVOLUTION of RELIGION. 


The Gifford Lectures delivered before the University of 
St. Andrews for 1890-92. By EDWARD CAIRD, M.A, 
Oxon., LL.D. D.C.L., Master of Balliol College, Oxford, 
late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow. 

2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 


The CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY of 


IMMANUEL KANT, By EDWARD CAIRD. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


ESSAYS in LITERATURE and 


PHILOSOPHY. By EDWARD CAIRD. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY and 


RELIGION of COMTE. By EDWARD CAIRD. 





Demy 8vo. 642 pp. 10s. 6d, net. 


Dr MACKINTOSH.—The 


NATURAL HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
Being a Study of the Doctrine of Jesus as Developed 
from Judaism and Converted into Dogma. By WIL- 
LIAM MACKINTOSH, M.A. D.D. 
“It will be impossible for his readers to deny the high intellectual 
quality of this book, and the truly Christian temper in which it is 
written, It is in this respect an example of how much may be conceded 


on the dogmatic side of Christianity without losing its real essence.” 
Christian World. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Professor MACCALLUM.—TENNY- 


SON’S IDYLLS of the KING and ARTHURIAN STORY 
from the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By M. W. MAC- 
CALLUM, M.A., Professor of Modern Literature in the 
University of Sydney. 

“The history of a great legend and its literary fruits has seldom been 
written more conscientiously and learnedly.”—7Zimes. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. BALDWIN BROWN.—STOICS 


and SAINTS: Lectures on the Later Heathen Moralists 
and on some Aspects of the Life of the Mediaeval Chureb. 
By the late JAMES BALDWIN BROWN, M.A., Minister 
of Brixton Independent Church. 

“The ripe scholarship, the keen historical discernment, the width of 
view, the warmth of generous enthusiasm. the lofty and almost suse 
conscience, which were characteristic of their author, are all appare 
in these noble lectures.”—Jndependent. 


FIFTH THOUSAND, crown &vo. 6s. 


Principal CAIRD.—An INTRODUC- 
TION to the PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION. By poe 
Very Rev. JOHN CAIRD, D.D. LL.D., Principal ani 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow. 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, 
Publishers to the University. 
London and New York: MACMILLAN & C0. 
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WARD, LOCK & BOWDEN’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Complete Catalogue, comprising upwards of 3,000 different Works, post free on application. 











NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


—_—_>——— 


A NEW NOVELIST. 


Ready shortly, in 2 vols. at all Libraries, 


A SUNLESS HEART. 


If ever a woman put her heart into a story, one has done so in this story. It is a Novel of very unusa? power and 
singular intensity, and is likely to attract exceptional attention and curiosity. 





GUY BOOTHBY. 


IN STRANGE COMPANY: 
A Story of Chili and the Southern Seas. 
By GUY BOOTHBY, Author of ‘On the Wallaby.’ 


With Six Full-Page Illustrations by Stantey L. Woop. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 5s. (Just ready. 





OUTRAM TRISTRAM. 


THE DEAD GALLANT, together with THE KING of HEARTS. 
By OUTRAM TRISTRAM. 


With Full-Page Illustrations by HuGH THomson and St. GEORGE Harr. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. [Just ready. 





EDGAR FAWCETT. 


HER FAIR FAM E. 
By EDGAR FAWCETT, 


Author of ‘An Ambitious Woman,’ ‘Women Must Weep,’ &c. 
With a Frontispiece by GrEorGE HuTcHINSON. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. [7mmediately, 





HEADON HILL. 
THE RAJAH’S SECOND WIFE. 


A Story of Missionary Life in India. 
By HEADON HILL, 
Author of ‘ Zambra the Detective,’ ‘ Cabinet Secrets,’ &c. 
With Two Full-Page Illustrations by Watrer S. Sracry. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. [7mmediately. 








NORA VYNNE, 


HONEY OF ALOES, and other Stories. 


By NORA VYNNE, Author of ‘ The Blind Artist’s Pictures.’ 


Crown &vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. [ Shortly. 





HENRY HERMAN. 


WOMAN, THE MYSTERY. 
A Tale of Three Revolutions. 


By HENRY HERMAN, 
Author of ‘ His Argel,’ ‘A Leading Lady,’ &c.; and part Aut‘ or of ‘ One Traveller Returns,’ ‘ The Bishop,’ Bible,’ &e. 


W'th Four Full-Page Illustrations by Gro. HUTCHINSON. 


[Just ready. 


Crown €vo. cloth gilt, 2s. éd. 





STANDARD BOOKS. 


—_——~— 
THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD. 


Crown 8vo. strongly bound, ha!f-roan, 7s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 8s. 6d.; half-calf or half-morocco, 12s. 6d. 


ENLARGED, RECOMPOSED, REVISED, IMPROVED. 
592nd THOUSAND. 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK OF 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 


New and greatly Enlarged and Improved Edition, including 
360 Additional Pages of New Recipes and New Engravings, 
or in all about 1,700 Pages, with Thousands of Recipes and 
Instructions, Hundreds of Engravings, and New Coloureé 
Cookery Plates. 


*,* As a Wedding Gift, Birthday Book, or Presentation 
Volume at any period of the year, Mrs. Beeton’s ‘ Household 
Management’ is entitled to the very first place. In half-calf 
or half-morocco, price 12s. 6d., the book will last a lifetime, 
and save money every day. This New Edition contains nearly 
one-half as much matter again as the old edition. 

The Review of Reviews says :—‘‘ After all has been said for 
other books dealing with smaller and single departments of 
household management, Mrs. Beeton’s thick volume remains 
the best and most generally reliable. Every one knows it, 
every one uses it, and every one praises it—there is no need 
for us to do so here.” 








TWENTIETH EDITION. 


Now ready, medium 8vo. cloth, 18s. ; half-calf, 24s. ; 
full or tree calf, 31s. 6d. 


ENLARGED, CORRECTED, AND REVISED 
THROUGHOUT. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES 


AND 


UNIVERSAL INFORMATION : 


Relating to all Ages and Nations. Brought down to the 
Autumn of 1892. By BENJAMIN VINCENT, Hon. Librarian 
of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

The Times says :—‘‘ ‘ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates’ is the 
most universal book of reference in a moderate compass that 
we know in the English language.” 


“A book of reference which nobody can dispense with.” 
Stand ird, 
Prospectus, with Specimen Page, post free on application, 
THE BOOK FOR AMATEURS IN CARPENTRY, &e. 
Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 12s. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN MECHANIC. 


By FRANCIS CHILTON YOUNG. Being a Complete Guide 
for Amateurs in Household Carpentry and Joinery, Orna- 
mental and Constructional Carpentry and Joinery, and 
Household Building, Art, and Practice. New, Revised, and 
Enlarged Edition. With about 900 Illustrations of Tools, 
Processes, Buildings, &c. 

‘There is a fund of solid information of every kind in the 
work before us, which entitles it to the proud distinction of 














As It 
| Practical Treatise on the Art, for the Use of all Violin Makers 


being a complete vade-mecum of the subjects upon which it 
treats.”—Daily Telegraph, 





IMPORTANT WORK ON THE VIOLIN. 
SECOND EDITION. 


Dedicated by Special Permission to H.R.H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh. 


Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 10s. ¢d. 


VIOLIN-MA KING: 


Was and as It Is. An Historical, Theoretical, and 
and Players, Amateur and Professional. Preceded by an 
Essay on the Violin and its Position as a Musical Instru- 
ment. By EDWARD HERON-ALLEN. With Photo- 
graphs, Folding Supplements, and 200 Engravings. 

““A book which all who love to hear or play the instru- 
ment will receive with acclamation.’"— Yorkshire Pest. 





London: WARD, LOCK & BOWDEN, Limitep, Salisbury-square, E.C, 


New York, Melbourne, and Sydney. 
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PUBLICATIONS NOUVELLES 


DE LA 


LIBRAIRIE HACHETTE ET Cle 


London : 18, King William-street, 
Charing Cross, 
79, Boulevard Saint - Germain. 


-_—_>— 


ALBERT (Maurice): Les MEDECINS GRECS a 
ROME. 1 vol. in-16, broché, 3 fr. 50. 


SCHUTZENBERGER (Paul), membre de 
l'Institut, professeur au Collége de France : TRAITE de 
CHIMIE GENERALE, comprenant les principales 
applications de la Chimie aux Sciences biologiques et 
aux Arts industriels. Tome VII. et dernier. 1 vol. in-8, 
broché, 14 fr. 

Ce volume, qui traite des ‘Combinaisons métalliques,’ 
compléte le ‘Traité de Chimie générale’ de M. Schutzen- 
berger. 


Paris: 


Les six premiers volumes sont en vente : 

Tome Ier: Phénoménes généraux—Eléments ou corps 
simples—Etude particuligre des éléments. 1 vol. in-8, 
broché, 14 fr. 

Tome II.: Combinaisons des éléments métalloides entre 
eux. 1 vol. in-8, broché, 14 fr. 

Tome III.: Chimie organique — Généralités — Histoire 
générale des composés & noyaux arborescents—Histoire 
générale des combinaisons & noyaux fermés ou cycliques. 
1 vol. in-8, broché, 10 fr. 

Tome IV.: Chimie organique—Généralités (suite)—Etude 
particuliére des composés du carbone. Série sse ou com- 
posés & noyaux arborescents. 1 vol. in-8, broché, 12 fr. 

Tome V.: Etude particulidre des composés du carbone. 
Série grasse ou composés 4 noyaux arborescents—Série 
aromatique ou composés 4 noyaux benziniques. 1 vol. in-8, 
broché, 14 fr. 


GUIDE -JOANNE: BELGIQUE et GRAND- 
DUCHE de LUXEMBOURG. (1894 Edition.) Avec 
7 Cartes et 15 Plans. 1 vol. pet. in-16, toile, 14 fr. 50 ¢. 


GUIDE-JOANNE: ETATS du DANUBE et des 
BALKANS. 

Ire Partie: Hongrie méridionale— wey gy 
Monténégro—Bosnie—Herzégovine. Cartes, 12 Plans. 
Edition de 1888, avec des sat pratiques, mis au 
courant en 1891, 1 vol. in-16, rel. en toile, 15 fr. 
2e Partie, Tome Ier: Haute-Hongrie — Suisse 
we et Région des Tatras Galicie—Bukovine—Rou- 
manie. 9 Cartes et 3 Plans. 1 vol. in-16, rel. en toile, 15 fr. 

—— 2e Partie, Tome Ile: Serbie—Bulgarie et Rou- 
mélie Orientale. 8 Cartes et 3 Plans. 1 vol. in-16, rel. en 
toile, 12 fr. 








NOTES and QUERIES. (EIGHTH SERIES.) 


Contents, JUNE 30. 


NOTES :—The Maid in the Moon— ees and Sejanus—‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography ’—John Moody—Missing Parish Register— 
ee Roach Smith—Wedding at Second-hand Crying down the 
= it”—Chartists — Roch: ster Diocese—Bluchers—Historic Cheap- 

le. 


QU —- :—T. Goulston— Fulham Pottery —Griffith.-Geoffrey—Part- 
ge, of Greenway Court—Sons of Harold—Paget Family—“ This 
Earth's Immortal Three "—Green-w ax Process—T. Randall—Mar- 
garet Fleming—C: —J. Mosch—“ Pairing” in the she of Com- 
mons—Thuringian Germany—“ Silver Penink ”—* Phila’ "—‘ The 
Fancy ’—Guild of the Companions of the Ark— Lemon Bole.” Milicest 
of Louvain—Address Wanted—‘‘ Deodand.” 


REPLIES :—Joan I. of fee hg Eggs in Churches—Chesterfield : 
: Wi Clan Munro—Castiglione—‘ Postulates and 
Data ’—‘‘ Gaudeamus igitur”—Crepusculum—Long Sentence—Trea- 
surer of Sequestrations—Sir J. Shorter’s Wife—Two Universities in 
One City—Semi-colon—Parallels in Tennyson—Drawings made in 
1552-59— Throwing the Hammer—Cake- —Boats—Possession 
of Pews — “ Post-graduate” — Ailments of Napoleon— Symes — 
“‘ Against”—Rev. John Moo’ re—An Eagle Stone—Wells on Dew— 
Earl of Cornwall—Stow’s ‘ London 
NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘Transactions of the G ‘ow Archological 
Society '—Brown’s ‘Yorkshire Inquisitions ’—: Yorkshire Archro- 
logical Journal’—Duke's ‘Synchronism of the Passion Days’— 
Marston's ‘ Walton and some Earlier Writers on Fish and Fishing.’ 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 








Contents, JUNE 23. 


NOTES :—Danteiana—Elizabeth and Mary, mae Se Leachate pare] 
the Clavie—Village Su Ap ee 
and Music — Queen Ress’ 8s Pocket * Pistol — Te ycle — “ Banaghe: 
Sand ”—“‘ Getaboutable "—Anthony Rae rd Maiden Names— 
Buckinghamshire Roads—‘‘ Mending” or “‘ Ending.’ 


QUERIES :—T. Noel — ‘Cambridge Chronicle’ — English Prosody— 
Mansion House—Post-Reformation Chancel Screens—W. Waller— 
Bronté Society—The Mace — Portrait—St. A lott — Match Coat— 
‘Groves of Blarney ’"—“Take two cows, —Proof-sheets of 
Boswell’s ‘Life '—‘ Venice Preserved’—Passage in Victor Hugo— 
~ = ogres of the Virgin and St. Lawrence—Explanation of 





REPLIES :— age Hat ”"—“ Liberal ””"—Comet Queries—Inscriptions 
“‘Mutual Friend’ At <5 r-ma at Niveling”"—Bar- 
nards of Knowstro Beep ee ‘und—U as a Capital 
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